ational Casn Register has be e a '33,000-man"' s| 
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Convention Plans 
Motion Pictures 
Meetings Packages 
Television Commercials 
Demonstration Devices 
Screen Advertising 
Skits 

Animated Cartoons 
Training Manuals 
Slidefilms 

Pictorial Booklets 
Transparencies 

Slides 

Film Distribution 
Turnover Charts 
Meeting Guides 

Tape Recordings 

Disc Recordings 
Promotion Pieces 
Poster Charts 

Banners 

Training Devices 

Quiz Materials 
Speech Coaching 
Pageants 

Stage Presentations 
Portable Stagettes 
Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service 

Film Productions in Color 
Field Surveys 
Convention Supervision 
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BG Varied Skills. 


YOURS TO COMMAND 


Whether you plan a two-man meeting over a desk, a star-spangled full- 
dress convention, a sales meeting, a motion picture, or a television 
commercial—Jam Handy has all the skills and specialized experience 
to help do the whole job for you. Jam Handy starts with the results you 
want, and builds a carefully integrated program tailored to your budget. 
Every meeting is designed to catch eyes, hold attention, stimulate thoug/tt, 
and provoke action. 


And every detail, from plans to finished materials, can be handled (or 
you with the convenience of Jam Handy One-Stop Service economy. 
That’s where you save time, talk, worry, money and effort. 


Next time you plan a presentation to sell ideas, or to move merchandi:e, 
call or write the Jam Handy One-Stop Service office Nearest you. | ct 
us show you how we can help you. 


7c JAM HANDY 


td 


One-Stop Service Og 


NEW YORK 19 WASHINGTON 6 DAYTON 2 DETROIT 11 PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 LOS IGELES 7 
1775 Broadway © 1730H Street, N.W. © 310 Talbott Bldg. © 2821 € Grand Blvd. © 930-932 Penn Ave. © 230 North Michigan Ave. © 7046! »'\ywood 


I want 50 ce’s of ferrous sulfate in 
an acidulous vehicle for my 


What is the remedy for this advertiser? Space 
in the professional press—the place where scien- 
tific advertising belongs. Fees? Moderate . . . and 


HERE’S more than anemia behind this impos- 
sible, fictitious request. There’s overexposure 
—to scientific terminology in general magazine 


advertising. The average reader doesn’t under- 
stand technical language, and even if he or she 
did, it is unlikely that action would follow. 

It’s not these readers who need to be cured. It’s 


you pay only for readers who understand what 
you are saying. 

Whether your story is intended for profes- 
sionals, scientists, technicians, or businessmen, 


the advertiser who paid a large sum of money to 
say these scientific words . . . overshooting mil- 
lions, when he could have reached thousands. 


there is a business publication that can be pre- 
scribed for the health of your business. In it you 
reach customers when they’re reaching out for 
news about their livelihood. In it you find a pre- 
selected audience, pin-pointed, and ready to 
be sold. | 

Ask your agency for recommendations about | 
publications best suited to reach your objectives— 4 
or write us for suggestions. 


ED 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1001 FIFTEENTH ST., N. W. © WASHINGTON 5, D. C. ¢ STerling 7535 


The national association of publishers of 130 trade, sands of pages of specialized know-how and 139,725 
pages of advertising to men who make decisions in 


the trades, sciences, industries and professions ... 


technical, scientific and professional magazines, 
having a .combined circulation of 2,969,571 ... 


_ audited by and ... serving and promoting 


yood Birt the Business Press of America... bringing thou- 


pinpointing your audience in the market of your 
choice. Write for complete list of NBP publications. 
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The Toughest Test 
of Advertising 
in the World! 


The merchant on Main Street has at 
his disposal the finest advertising 
research system ever devised—the 
cash register. When he runs an ad, 
he listens to the cash register the 
next day. If it rings merrily, he 
knows his advertising was effective. 


Sales, in the final analysis, are the 
main reason most people advertise 
And the question, “Did it produce 
sales ?’’, is the toughest test any adver- 
tising—or any advertising medium 
can undergo. 


N.E.D. has just completed this test— 
and the full story is contained in the 
most comprehensive study we have 
ever undertaken. We know you'll be 
interested in reading “2488 Sales 
and How They Were Made.” 


Just drop us a line and your copy will 
be mailed immediately. 


@ 65,500 COPIES (Total Distribution) 
@ 200,000 READERS 
@ in 42,024 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
1213 West Third Street an 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Sok Monugemenls 
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BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 


13 Ways Business Can Lend a 
Practical Hand to Colleges 


Not one of them bids for direct financial contributions. They’re 
concerned with the daily tools of business—the case histories, 
sales control forms, films—which you as a student were eager 
to see and use, but seldom had the opportunity. 

By Kenneth Dameron, Professor of Business Organization, 
ee eee, GONE TINOTEIE, «4 ob c shots dninls obbiasDeecscukkes 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


What a Salesman Looks for 
In His Sales Manager 


“If a sales manager reports to you, check him against these 
17 points, most of them common, serious weaknesses in sales 
leadership. . . . If you’re a sales manager yourself, or want 
to be, honestly check your own traits against this list... . 
If you’re a salesman, take heed and check your prospective 
boss against this list before you take the job.” 

By Charles M. French 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Wholesaler Is Key to Armstrong's 
Sales Growth in Canadian Market 


Most of the basic management and operating policies that 
have earned a strong position for Armstrong floor and wall 
coverings in the U.S.A. are being applied north of the border. 
But there are significant differences between the two markets 
that must be, and are, taken into account. 

By F. M. Ritts, Manager, Export Division, Armstrong 


MERCHANDISING 


Ac'cent Wins Smashing Sales Gains 
With "Merchandising on Wheels” 


A test campaign proves that resourceful tactics at the point- 
of-purchase—with the right fixtures and logical tieups with 
other food products—can stimulate a huge volume of impulse 
purchases on an item thus far not very well known to buyers. 
By George B. Hamilton, General Sales Manager, Amino 
Products Division, International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


The Story Behind Dow's 3-Step 
Promotion for “Hidden” Products 


Why is a chemical company that makes no consumer products 
itself deeply involved in a “Plastics Center” promotion for 
department stores? It’s another example of how to expand 

‘ raw materials markets by merchandising your customers’ 
products. 
By Amos Ruddock, Merchandising Director, Plastics Division, 
ee Dw Sa Se on BR Oa OO Sa aa. 30 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PACKAGING 


2-Ot.-Milk Package Reverses 
A Sagging Sales Curve 


Necessity forced Spreckels- Russell to invent a handy “carrier” 
bag to meet the competition of a similar device used by com- 
petition. It added to costs . but the additional expense was 
all washed out by increased volume. 5 Se wale ds cote ks sa ee a4 re 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
How are Patterson's Successors Doing? 


Pioneer of modern selling and promotion, John Patterson ran 

a one-man show, made a big outfit, left a large gap. But 
National Cash Register now has seven times his sales. Edward 
Deeds, Stanley Allyn and 33,000 others have built on a much 
broader basis of products, sales and service. 

By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor .......... 24 


SALES PROMOTION 


Costs Drop When Shopsmith 
Hires Local Demonstrators 


Problem: How to furnish demonstrators at the time retailers 
want and need them. Solution: Hire local manual training 
teachers or advanced students in industrial arts colleges on 
a part-time basis. Shopsmith splits the cost with dealers. .... 42 


Lincoln Lures Prospects 
By Relating the Unrelated 


Big new Lincolns in department store windows? Autos and 
home furnishings related items? When Lincoln-Mercury and 
Drexel Furniture hitched their promotion to “Modern Living,” 
6,000,000 saw the relationship—and the cars. .............. 96 


SALES PROMOTION 


Promotion of ''Pair-Offs" Lifts 
Unit Sales for Koret Dealers 


Garments are designed to mix and match. Then an integrated 
promotional program persuades retailers to display and sug- 

gest multiple buys. Results: Bigger and earlier orders, more 
requests for point-of-purchase pieces. 

By Al Citron, Director of Advertising, Koret of California. 74 
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Thomas Register 
Advertisers used 


37,28 


THOMAS 


Product 


advertisements 
in the 1952 Edition! 


These important advertisers 
stand as vital proof that 
T. R. produces Substantial 
Results . . . Thomas Register 
is the foundation of indus- 


trial advertising programs. 


The Only Paid Circulation 


in the field— 
ABC 96% Paid 


REGISTER 


1 EIGHTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


eal Have To Be “Seen” but t : 
To Sell l | 


yy 239 New York 16, N.Y Ledinsten tl 
— f . tooth paste, usually a “shelf” ee ae ae 


item, gets little interior display. 
Even special price offers like 

this one rarely get more than EDITOR 

BSxte nn “a Loma one or two cartons up front on MANAGING ESTOR 

THRIFT-PAK...TWO 45: TUBES counters. This floor stand, a ASSOC. MANAGING EDITOR. .John H. Caldwal 
giant replica of Listerine’s new SPECIAL FEATURE EDITOR. .Lawrence M. Hughy 
THRIFT-PAK package, wins SENIOR ASSOCIATE EDITOR Alice Ects 
end-of-aisle and other ASSOCIATE EDITORS Harry Woodward 


; ; James M. Singleton, D. G. Bair 
prominent in-store placements CHICAGO EDITOR Lester B. Colby 


automatically. Consumer WASHINGTON EDITOR Jerome Shoes 
response is just what you'd ROVING EDITOR...-............5. A. ©. Mawrit 
expect — terrific! Good position CONSULTING ECONOMIST. .Peter B. B, Andrew 
at the point of purchase is Ass’ T. TO THE MANAGING 
just one of the “pluses” ITOR 
you get with displays... 
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| EDITORIAL 
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ASS'T. PRODUCTION 
MANAGERS...Aileen Weisburgh, Erika Gendh 


Sales Engineered by READERS' SERVICE BUREAU...... H. M. Howard 


CONSOLIDATED Fi 


Lithographing Corpora tion PROMOTION MANAGER...Christopher Anderio 
MEMBER OF THE POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE ASS'T. PROMOTION MANAGER Madeleine Roat 
Be cond 4 P cs errs PRODUCTION MANAGER Nancy Buckley 

j T FIELD MANAGERS 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. (386 Fourth Avenue; 
Lexington 2-1760): Merril V. Reed, W. E 


Dunsby, Wm. McClenaghan, John W. 
Hartman. 


Do Your Salesmen CHESS kt HEN Mui 


Carmichael. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. (15 East de lt 
i Guerra, P. O. Box 419, Santa Barbas 
ee e p ° 6405): Warwick S. Carpenter. 
iit teeta eeeenetintiieeententeenetmerienemmmntnienliaanae 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
“One Unit, alone, of your ‘Two-Way’ 
Sales Seminar increased the average th SS eee ree een: R. E. Smallwood 
> productive selling time of our men SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER..........-. C. V. Kohl 
by 28 days per year per man." $8.00 a year; Canada, $9.00; Foreign $10.00 
M. R. (Bob) Wilson, 
General Sales Manager SALES MEETINGS 


THOR CORPORATION 
uarterly, Part Il of SALES MANAGEMENT); 
(Seret and production offices: The Essex, !3 
and Filbert, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


OM 
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“Custom-tailored" for your individual business—and limited to a single 
client per industry—ours is a highly effective program of individualized 
sales education which will: OFFICERS 


—Give your men thorough, —Help your men _ increase | PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER — 
ON-THE-JOB training in pro- : % | GENERAL MANAGER Philip Salisbury 
fessional selling fundamen- eth Sates GUNS © Gems | ASS'T. GENERAL MANAGER. .John W. Harte 
tals at a fractional cost of sponding increase in field | TREASURER Edward Lyman Bil 


time-consuming sales meet- lling costs. | VICE PRESIDENTS.............. C. E. Lovejoy, J 
eee. ’ eee ee | "Merril V. Reed, W. E. Dunsby, R. E. Smallvecd 


; —Pay for itself time after SALES MANAGEMENT, with which is incorpo 

—Make it possible for your ca rated PROGRESS, is published semi-monthly 

men—without loss of time time in improved sales per- the first and fifteenth except in May and ‘i 
from their respective terri- formance, lowered sellin ber when it is published on the first, 

' F oti 

tories—to profit from the 9 twentieth. Affiliated with Bill Brothers ra Nor 


i = Corp. Publication (printing) offices, 
exchange of field-tested costs and in reduced turn Crystal St., East Sesudebers. Pa, ree na 


whew. over. to New York office. Entered as an i 
sales know-ho matter May 27, 1942 at the Post Office, Ea 


a iyi Stroudsburg, P der the act of March 3, |@ 
If you employ 25 or more salesmen we invite and welcome the privilege Copyright "May "20.1952 by Sales peed or 


of explaining how we can help you. Inc. 


SALES TRAINING CORPORATION 


Executive Offices Eastern Offices Nee. 
53 West Jackson Blvd. 545 Fifth Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois New York City, New York 

Tel.: WAbash 2-1954 Tel.: Murray Hill 7-5896 
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7 IT'S ONE OF THE THREE MUST MARKETS 
o IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


ne Roark 
Buckley 
The Billion Dollar Spokane market makes a real difference in any Pacific Northwest sales pro- 
Aree gram. Parts of four states, and as large as New England, the Inland Empire is the very heart 
ohn VW, of the Pacific Northwest . . . a unified and distinctly independent trade area surrounded on all 
‘ai sides by giant mountain ranges. Include the Spokane Market in your sales picture and you reach 
W. a market with more people than Cleveland or Baltimore . . . a market with average farm income 
t deh more than double the U. S. farm average . . . with more than a billion in net effective buying - 
Cortes income, and retail sales greater than any strictly city market of a half million population. 
Yes, you definitely need the Inland Empire to make your Pacific Northwest sales program 
pen complete. The easy, profitable way to sell this big-buying market is with the two local news- 


$10.00 papers which Spokane and Inland Empire residents have read and heeded since pioneer days. 
. . » The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. These two big, home-delivered dailies 
a are accepted as home-town newspapers in every segment of their vast market. Together they 
sex, | cover Spokane and the Inland Empire as does no other advertising 
medium. 


Combined Daily 
CIRCULATION 


Now Over \ 


160,000 | 
81.84% UN-duplicated , 


— So get the inside story . . . the Inland Empire story . . . today 
all 


Hartmat ... from your Cresmer and Woodward man. 
yman Bil 


vejoy, J. 
mallwood 


¥S 
if 
Advertising Representatives Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
No, |! SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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DID YOU WIN? 


Here, as we promised, is the 
official list of prize winners in 
the recent Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune contest for adver- 
tising people. 

In the opinion of the judges, 
the following entrants sub- 
mitted the best statements ex- 
plaining why the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune are among 
America’s best newspaper 
advertising buys. 

The eleven prize winning 
contestants have been notified 
by mail (with checks enclosed). 


% 
a 


$500 FIRST PRIZE 
DONALD E. SHANK 


Gibbons Advertising Agency 
Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 


10 Second Prizes of $50 Each 


GEORGE J. ABRAMS 
Block Drug Company 
Jersey City 2, New Jersey 
ALFONSO BARRAGAN 
Publicidad en General 
Guadalajara, Jal., Mexico 
PAUL F. BIKLEN 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
New York 17, New York 
MRS. GENEVIEVE BOYD 
Foote, Cone and Belding 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
FRANK G. DAVIS 
The Buckeye Incubator Company 
Springfield, Ohio 
BENJAMIN KLUGER 
Town Advertising Associates 
Hackensack, New Jersey 
OWEN E. LYONS 
Marathon Corporation 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
CALLISON MARKS 
The Spokesman-Review 
Spokane, Washington 
LEE R. SANBORN, JR. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
New York 17, New York 
DON E. SMITH 
Bob Miller’s 
Spokane, Washington 


Even if you didn’t win, you can still 
do some profitable brooding over the 
following fact: only 5 cities in the United 
States have Sunday newspapers with 
larger circulations than the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune. 


Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune 


620,000 SUNDAY . 490,000 DAILY 


Help for the Small Merchant 


Since the end of World War II the shopping center trend has been 
moving along like a prairie fire: Convenience, heavy city traffic and 
time-saving have been three factors in the growth of this new 
national phenomenon, But in the wake of the handsome shops, built 
as branches of city department stores, has come a special blight: The 
small shop owner of the area, unable to provide the services of the 
giants, often has been crowded to the wall. 


More and more he’s discovering that his old customers use him as 
a last resort or for items forgotten when shopping at the department 
store branch. 


The Franklin National Bank, Rockville Centre, L.I., long known 
for its progressive banking practices, decided over a year ago that if 
many of the small merchants of its area weren’t to go under, some- 
thing revolutionary would have to be done. The bank’s answer was 
a unique service to residents and merchants of Nassau County. It’s 


PLANNING DID IT ... gave the small merchant of Nassau County a 
chance to compete with the big department store. A bank made it possible. 


called the Franklin Charge Account and through it any merchant, 
no matter how small, may have as fine a charge account system: as 
his biggest competitor. For, briefly, the system works like this: \Irs. 
Doe, who reads of the service in local newspapers and who always 
has dealt with Barney’s Specialty Shop, for instance, asks Barney 
for an application for a Franklin Charge Account. Barney sends the 
completed application to the Franklin which, in turn, does all credit 
investigation on Mrs, Doe, just as the big department store cves. 


Several days later the bank sends Mrs. Doe a credit identification 
card (on which it has set a fair credit limit), tells her that the card 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Looks like a block of cheese... 


10,000 demonstrators could not have done it 


so fast, so cheaply! 


Ten years of Kraft research pro- 
duced a revolutionary method 
of making pasteurized process 
cheese in slices, so that it was 
ready to use. 

So well, in fact, did the fac- 
tory do its job that the finished 
package, in spite of its label, 
appeared to hold a solid block 
of cheese! 

How were consumers to be 
convinced that a package so neat 
acturily contained eight individ- 
ual siices that could be separated 
easi'y as peeling a banana? 


A crew of demonstrators might’ 


have tackled the job, store by 


store, community by community. 
But even 10,000 demonstrators could 
not have kept pace with the mass 
production at the plant. 


Mass demonstration the answer 


By using advertising to make mass 
demonstrations via newspapers, 
magazines and the Kraft Tele- 
vision Theatre— Kraft quickly and 
economically convinced consum- 
ers coast to coast. 

So quickly, in fact, that addi- 
tional production facilities have 
been added to keep up with the 
demand. 

Thus from advertising’s ability 
to give mass demonstrations, our 


. actually separates easily as peeling a banana! 


client gets speed and economy 
paralleling that which comes from 
mass production technics in his 
factories—making it possible to 
deliver a finer product with ad- 
vantages for all! 


Can these benefits of advertis- 
ing be better utilized in your be- 
half? We’d be glad to talk with 
you about it. Just call or write us. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Washington, D.C., Miami, 
Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Séo Paulo, Santi- 
ago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, 


Milan, Johannesburg, Port. Elizabeth, Cape. 


Town, Durban, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, 
Sydney, Melbourne. 


al 


For factual information on. the 
Detroit Market—write to the Pro- 
motional and Research Depart- 
ment. 


459,808 565,718 


highest weekday highest Sunday trading 
circulation of age circulation. 
any Detroit newspaper. 


A. 8. C. figures for 6-month period 
ending September 30, 1951 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Smart refiners know free 
balloons bring people to 
service stations for gas, 
oil, grease jobs. People have children — 
children love balloons! Attract kids, sell 
parents with PIONEER Qualatex “Float- 
ing Billboards’! Refiner buys balloons or 
splits cost with distributor or station. 
Whatever your product, pinpoint sales 
efforts at point-of-sale with PIONEER 
balloons. Printed in non-fading crackless 
pigments. Our Ad Service Department 
gives you ideas, samples, imprint infor- 
<< Un mation. Write today— 
©" Guaranteed by > The PIONEER Rubber 
_— Reussioeping Company, 109 Tiffin Road, 
Sums” Willard, Obio 
eam = 


WITH PIONEER QUALATEX 


» (QP gtltBOARDs’ 


is good not only with Barney but with any merchant who displays 
the Franklin symbol. 


Now Mrs. D., armed with her scrap of paper, can buy anything 
from candy to furniture by merely showing her Franklin card to the 
cooperating merchant and saying “charge it.” But let us suppose 
Mrs. D. makes a relatively expensive purchase, say a hostess gown. 
While the gown is being wrapped Barney, or one of his clerks, 
quietly calls the Franklin, gets the cycle billing desk which handles 
Mrs. Doe’s account. (Each card has a code number at the top: 
Barney uses that number in reference.) The clerk at the cycle billing 
desk quickly checks Mrs. D’s account and the entire operation, from 
Barney’s call to the o.k. takes a mere 60 seconds. 


AND HERE'S THE PLAN .... through this cycle billing desk local mer- 


chants clear individual charges. The scene: At the Franklin National Bank. 


To handle this growing service the bank has set up a new and 
large department, made up of a series of the cycle billing desks, each 
equipped with a phone and each manned by a clerk. 


Barney’s next and last step is to send the charge account voucher 
to the Franklin which immediately credits his account. Once a month 
this voucher and others which Mrs. Doe has signed are totaled and 
the Franklin sends her a statement. 


The very simplicity and convenience of the plan has enticed over 
23,000 Long Island residents into it. Between 50 and 60 merchants 
have joined. In the one year of operation these Franklin Charge 
Account members have purchased better than $1,000,000 worth of 
goods and services and the bank is now going all-out, via full-page 
newspaper advertisements, to sign new customers, both merchant 
and shopper. 


The cost for all this to Barney and his brother merchants is five 
cents on each dollar billed. And part of the merchants’ agreement is 
that satisfactory merchandise exchanges and suitable prices will be 
maintained. 


The man back of the plan is the bank’s president, Arthur T. Roth. 
“Over the years,” he says, “charge accounts have played a very im- 
portant part in increasing sales and our standards of living. Charge 
accounts are as practical and necessary as bank checks. Without 
charge accounts both production and distribution levels that we have 
enjoyed for years could never have been attained.” 
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Managers Are Too Busy 


Do you have too much paper on your desk? 


A new survey by American Management Association reveals that 
detail-overload is one of the most common occupational diseases 
among top executives. Too many men are involved in too many 
operational details to the point where managers are left with too 
little time to manage. 


What has happened is that many a business has outgrown its basic 
corporate structure. The setup that may once have been adequate 
for a, $10,000,000 business is now unequal to the demands of a 
$50,000,000 business. Lacking modernization in organization, the 
company begins to pay all the penalties that go with poor co-ordina- 
tion, postponed decisions and a clogging up of communications. 


If present trends continue, AMA’s survey indicates, we may expect 
by the year 1975 to see all large corporations converted into man- 
agement advisory companies functioning on an advisory level. Head- 
quarters would set policies and standards for decentralized manufac- 
turing and distributing organizations, and would counsel on opera- 
tion. 


If AMA’s findings and conclusions are valid, we shall see many 
more companies revising management jobs and job functions and 
lines of corporate authority. And—just as important—we shall see 
the need for much more attention to the problem of developing quali- 
fied executive manpower to assume the responsibilities that will go 
with all the new management jobs further decentralization will 
create. 


No Respector of Age 


[f you’ve been making bricks all your life and your father and 
your grandfather before you—look out! There is a new brick on the 
market. 


[t’s the SCR brick, developed by 120 manufacturers operating 
through the Structural Clay Products Institute. The new brick saves 
materials and speeds up construction time. It’s likely to upset a tra- 
ditional industry. 


Chis new brick came along just as we'd been jarred from a slight 
bit of apathy about chimneys. Almost since man harnessed fire,‘ a 
chimney has been a chimney and there was one way to build it—to 
lay a brick on top of a brick, or stone on stone, or block on block. 
Then came along Van-Packer Corp. (See Sates MANAGEMENT, 
April 15, 1952, “ ‘Hung’ Chimney Smashes Tradition in Building 
Field”). The company has busted a lot of traditions in building ma- 
erials and labor practices. The customers love it. They get a better 
product in less time and at less cost. 


You have to keep running fast on product improvement just to 
‘p in the race these days. 
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Our 
Sunday © 


editions 

are now 
brightened 
by The 
New 
American 
Weekly 
...an old 
favorite 
handsomely 
revitalized 
and printed 
in glowing 
rotogravure! 


THE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


65th year of 
circulation, advertising 
and public service 
leadership in northern 


California. 
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TODAY, THERE IS A BETTER WAY... 


During the days when pumping water was a weary necessity, advertising was in its infancy and random 
“‘media selection’ was generally the rule. Today, as with the nearly flawless urban water systems, choosing 
media has been modernized. 

To give your advertising an efficient, low-cost yet vital “Sunday Punch,” FIRST 3 Markets Group o‘fers 
you the FIRST Sections of the FIRST Newspapers of the FIRST 3 Cities of the United States. And, in 
these Sections, the finest Rotogravure and Colorgravure reproduction assures you maximum package 
and product EYEdentification. 

There is a better way to sell your product...use 

The group with the Sunday Punch 


: ae — = New York Sunday News 
| /) Ow" , } Chicago Sunday Tribune 
X 5 
A: J} =O ) ‘ _» Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
WRRRETSN ite) yD | a) Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 © Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperio 7.0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 «© Los Angeles 17, Calif., 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, MIchigi 0259 
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interstellar Talk 


“or inclusion in 1952’s time capsule: The well-dressed two-to-sixer 
is strictly a Captain Video, Space Cadet, or Space Patrol man these 


days. 


The Boys’ Apparel and Accessories Manufacturers Association has 
just displayed its latest lines. This, we’re prepared to say, is an inter- 
stellar year. Cowboy outfits are on the way out. 


The TV-stimulated Moon-to-Mars fans have become big business. 
Today, there are 5,000,000 more one-to-six children than in 1946. 
And they’ve been telling the 226 manufacturers who displayed at the 
apparel show that from here on out they’re space men. 


Are we witnessing the second decline of the horse? 


Makes It Tough for All 
Classified “Help Wanted” Ad: 
SALES, high pressure, radio time or space, sales exp. . . . HIGH 


No doubt the employer will get. just the man he wants—or thinks 
he really wants—and selling gets another black eye in the view of 
college students who are now making up their minds which offer to 
accept after June graduation. 


It’s just one little ad but what a mighty wallop it packs. In one 
line it confirms all the tall tales which students pick up as they come 
face-to-face with the critical choice of their life’s work. There it is— 
laid on the line—“high pressure” artist wanted. None other need 
apply. 


We would gag if the word engineer or chemist or physician were 
to be substituted for sales in that ad. Why? Because engineering, 
chemistry and medicine are deeply committed to the idea of service. 


This ad is just another bit of evidence that selling still is not fully 
accepted as a service occupation. 


Companies that need engineering-trained salesmen are in a par- 
ticularly tough spot in recruiting sound young manpower. A youngster 
who has invested several gallons of sweat and several thousands of 
dollars in becoming a graduate engineer naturally wishes to use his 
technical skills to the best advantage. 


Right now talent scouts from big and little concerns are combing 
the colleges. Life’s camera recently caught 10 rival talent hunters 
who had descended on Stevens Institute of Technology. On how 
many of these graduates will the sales executive have first call? Unless 
an engineering graduate has been pre-sold on selling as a career, he’s 
likely to want to become an engineer. Period. And not a sales 
engineer. 
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Vhile the classified advertisement we have just quoted is a par- 


ticularly flagrant example of the kind of thinking that convinces the 
public that selling is a shady occupation, filled with charlatans and 
opportunists, it is by no means atypical. The classified columns are 
packed with “Salesmen Wanted” copy that over-claims and over- 
promises to the point where it breeds only disgust in the man who is 
a potentially good candidate for a sales job. Small wonder that so 
n of this advertising produces such poor results. Nobody would 
giv. a whoop if this sort of thing penalized only the companies in- 
vol.«d, What we do care about is that the good name of all selling 


Hoe - about rewriting that ad: 


SALES, high skill in selling user-benefits ... 


now ready... 


new market study 
of the 
baking industry 


A new market study of the baking 
industry has been prepared as a 
guide for sales managers, advertis- 
ing managers, agency account man- 
agers, space buyers, market analysts, 
and merchandising managers. 

The study covers the size of the 
market and its organization by types 
of producers and distributors; tells 
how it has changed in recent years. 
It charts the various sizes and types 
of establishments; shows how 90.7% 
of the business is done by only 35% 
of the total number; includes a new 
Government tabulation of retail es- 
tablishments made by the Bureau of 
Census especially for Bakers Weekly. 
All of this information is essential 
to sound sales and advertising plan- 
ning in this market. 
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45 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send my FREE copy of the handbook 
“Market Study of the baking industry.” 
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Catalog service 


to help you make it easier for your 
prospects to buy your products 


you can order these services separately, or 
in any combination, as your needs require 


plan, organization, dummies 


drawings, photos, engravings, 
type, printing, binding 


individually by mail, or pre-filed 


Sweet’s serves manufacturers whose products are specified or bought by th 
separate groups of individuals that comprise these five markets: 


product 
engineering 


plant general industrial light : 
engineering building construction construction 


designers, prodyters 


and distribut; 


manufact 
market-speci 


rs of 


Sweet’s can give you expert help in getting 
the most out of your catalogs. You will get 
the benefits of our long experience in the 
development of new catalog techniques 


S Sweet’s Catalo 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the Editor of Sales Management for the period ending May 20, 1952 


WHY iS SELLING UNPOPULAR? 


A fortnight ago I sat in as a judge on a sales contest 
sponsored by Junior Achievement, Inc. The territorial 
winners- seven boys and one girl—were representative 
of nearly 1,000 manufacturing and sales firms that will 
go out of business next month—voluntarily and happily. 
The executives of these firms are teenagers from 15 to 20 
and ever since last September they have been learning the 
ins and outs of the free enterprise system. 


Junior Achievement, Inc., was founded back in 1919 
by H. A. Moses, an executive of the Strathmore Paper 
Co. The “corporations” have more than 10,000 stock- 
holder-executives who- make products, sell them, pay the 
outstanding bills and vote themselves dividends (if 
earned) which last year averaged five cents a share. 


The eight territorial winners were in general good 
on the approach, fair in demonstrating their wares, but 
weak on the closing. We selected as the top winner a 
cute little gal from Hartford (of course you understand 
that it was only incidental that she was a cute little gal) 
and some of you may have seen her make a sales pitch on 
the Arthur Godfrey May 8 TV program. She was out- 
standing in her closing ability—and if you doubt it just 
ask Al Seares of Remington Rand who had to fork over 
$7.50 to cover costume jewelry which she sold him for 
his wife, mother and daughters. 
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What was most outstanding to the judges was that all 
of these teen-age candidates had more than a little sales 
ability, and they were getting practical experience in 
selling—and yet only one out of the eight expected to 
take up selling as a career. All of them hope to go to 
college where they are going to fit themselves for the 
following jobs: teacher of American history, attorney, 
bacteriologist, pediatric surgeon, psychologist, business ad- 
ministrator, sociologist and one—the only one out of the 
eight—hopes to become a sales engineer in the chemical 
industry. 


When questioned, they indicated that they had nothing 
particularly against selling, but didn’t consider it to be 
as interesting or as remunerative or as soul-satisfying as 
the other vocations. 


Sales executives and their associations have a big task 
cut out for themselves to insure their getting for sales 
ranks a bigger share of the cream of the crop of American 
youngsters. 


MAKING IT HARD TO BUY 


Maybe—I say only maybe—if I were in the manufac- 
turing or wholesaling end of the plumbing equipment 
business I would follow the policy of bow-low-to-the- 
plumber-and-to-hell-with-the-consumer. 


But I’m not in that business, and as a consumer I say 
that they’re guilty as hell of throwing roadblocks against 
the consumer, and making it difficult—instead of easy— 
to buy more of their products. 


We dropped “Adventures in Shopping” as a regular 
feature with the May 1 issue, but promised ourselves to 
give further blow-by-blow descriptions of particularly 
interesting or significant retail transactions. 


I had one the other day—one that I don’t maintain is 
typical of the way all would-be customers are kicked 
around, and yet I know it isn’t exactly unusual. 


You know, it’s really amazing that the national sales 
total is as large as it is, with so little retail selling or 


service applied toward those people who would /ike to 
buy! 


We had decided to modernize an old bathroom. A 
building contractor and a plumber had been down on 
Sunday to inspect and suggest. Among new materials 
there was to be a toilet, lavatory and shower. The big 
decision had been made. We were ready except for a few 
details. My wife wanted color rather than white, and 
the plumber suggested that we drop in during the week 
at one of several plumbing supply houses and see their 
lines. 
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One of the places he recommended was the Stamford 
Plumbers Supply Co. No one greeted us as we came in, 
although no other customers were in the place. I called 
out, “Will some one please wait on us?” A woman called 
out from the office, “Just a minute, we’re busy.” 


We wandered around, looking at various American 
Standard and Briggs items, none of them priced, or iden- 
tified as to quality in any other way. After about five 
minutes the woman detached herself from her male asso- 
ciates and came over to us. “What do you want?” was her 
abrupt and ungracious greeting. 


We explained that we weren’t sure what we wanted 
—that we were there to see what was available. “Every- 
thing we have is available, but what make do you want— 
what sty/e—what color?” 


Subduing our annoyance, we spelled it out to her again 
—that we didn’t know the answer to any of those ques- 
tions—yet; we hoped she would assist us. by showing 
their lines and telling us the list prices. 


“Oh no—I can’t tell you the price of any of these.” 
“Why not?” I asked. 


“Because the price you pay is the price of the fixture 
plus the installation cost, and I couldn’t even guess what 
the installation would cost—depends on a lot of things.” 


I assured her that I understood that, but still hoped 
she could give us list prices and explain relative merits. 


“How can I give you the list price if you don’t know 
what you want? Really now—!” 


“Listen, lady, do you see that wash bowl and toilet 
made by American Standard? Color, green. What’s the 
list price?” 
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“But you understand, mister, this is only a showroom 
for plumbers and their customers. We sell only tg 
plumbers. Do you have a plumber ?” 


“Yes,” I answered. ““We have a plumber. The name 
is the James Wilson Co. They told us to come here.” 


“Well, it’s all very irregular. We don’t sell direct and 
we don’t quote prices—but I'll see the boss.” A moment 
later she came back and said Mr. R. would look up the 
price. Another five minute wait. I was saying to-hell-with. 
it-let’s-get-out-of-here but my wife counseled patience, 


A youngish man—turned out to be the boss who, as ] 
learned later, had inherited the 35-year-old business q 
couple of years back—came out from the office and said, 
“Have you decided what you want?” 


“How,” I asked him, “how do you expect us to decide 
what we want when we have absolutely no information 
about quality or price? We want to know the good points 
about each line, the styles, the cost difference between 
white and color. Is that unreasonable ?” 


“Why don’t you ask your plumber? Do you have one? 
We don’t sell direct. We have this showroom for plumb- 
ers and their customers because very few plumbers have 
their own showrooms.” 


“T understand all that. We do have a plumber. It’s 
the James Wilson Co. They suggested that we come 
here. Don’t you want to do business with them?” 


“Oh yes—they’re one of our best outlets.” 


“Well, then, why won’t you be of service to them— 
even though you apparently have no desire to serve us?” 


That made him boil. “Listen, here, I don’t rate that 
kind of argument from you.” 


“You don’t rate anything from us. We'll do our look- 
ing ina New York showroom.” My wife had the last word, 
calling back to him, ““Why don’t you have a sign over your 


door reading, ‘CUSTOMERS NOT WANTED’ ?” 


After we had gotten in the car she said, “Well, one 
thing we certainly won’t do, and that’s buy an American 
Standard or a Briggs fixture.” 


I explained that it wasn’t fair to blame them—but she 
was too sore to listen carefully to my explanation of the 
distribution habits of the plumbing industry. 


I related my experience to a friend more experienced 
in remodeling problems. He said, “Don’t be so naive. 
You’d get the same run-around in New York showrooms, 
even though they’d be polite. They all kiss the plumber 
—who doesn’t want his customers to be able to separate 
his profit and his labor charges from the cost of the 
equipment.” 


Well, the old bathroom isn’t in such terribly bad 
shape. . . . Perhaps with a coat of fresh paint it will do 
for another couple of years. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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BIG PHILADELPHIA, THE NATION’S THIRD MARKET, IS STILL 


UILDING! 


Industrial growth in This Thriving area coritinues at a rapid rate! 
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SPACIOUS NEW YALE & TOWNE 
aie | PLANT ADDS GREAT CAPACITY TO 
imb- , : ~~ ees | PHILADELPHIA’S INDUSTRIAL SCENE 


have § The largest plant in the country 


devoted to the manufacture of 
pe . ‘ = materials-handling equipment, 
t's i =~ } this recently completed Yale & 
come Ne we Towne plant employs 2800 
S people. It’s typical of the new 
plant construction that has been 
steadily going on in the growing 
Philadelphia area! 


THE INQUIRER’S ADVERTISING LINAGE 
KEEPS BUILDING UP...AND UP...AND UP! = 


word, Advertisers, too, prefer THE INQUIRER. = ==.’ aim by epg, 
- your Result? At every period, Inquirer - Sa 
advertising linage shows a gain. In 
the first quarter of 1952, Inquirer 
| one linage climbed 730,000 lines over 
rican the same period of 1951...to an 
impressive total of 9,089,000 lines, 
while Philadelphia’s second paper 
it she showed a loss! 


of the 
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growth with its own rapid rate of increase 4 
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NCR has become 
a multi-man show ... 


Col. Edward A. Deeds, chairman of the board 
for the last two decades, leads the || who 
manage today's vastly broader operations. 


Robert S. Oelman, 42, executive vice- 
president, directs several functions, and 
is being groomed for a larger role, 


How are Patterson's Successors Doing ? 


inside minority could keep control 
as long as dividends were met on 


ran a one-man show, made a big outfit, left a large gap. both. But with the depression the 
dividend of the “public” group was 


But National Cash Register now has seven times his sales. passed. 

° To restore peace and _ perhaps 
Edward Deeds, Stanley Allyn and 33,000 others have built weaeiin ania dsm, Se 
on a much broader basis of products, sales and service. 


Pioneer of modern selling and promotion, John Patterson 


Edward A. Deeds, returned in 1931. 
As chairman of the board, he in 
tended to “put John H. Patterson 
back in the picture.’’ But with broad 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


John Henry Patterson made things 
hard for the next fellow. 

For 38 years this “little dynamo” 
owned and dominated a business to 
take the bugs out of others’ busi- 
nesses called National Cash Register 
Co. His registers transformed Amer- 
ica’s stores and storekeepers. And 
from bazaars in far countries the 
tinkle of the bell on them came clear 
to his quick ears in Dayton, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 

Patterson made machines so well 
that used National registers became 
his chief competitors. He sold so 
strongly that Uncle Sam _ charged 
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him with restraint of trade. He 
chose and built men so effectively— 
and then usually fired them—that 
he spawned not only leaders of 
other industries but rivals in_ his 
own. 

His death, in 1922, introduced a 
decade of change, and then of strug- 
gle for control. Four years later, 
the stockholders—largely his son 
Frederick B. and other members of 
the Patterson family—sold NCR to 
Wall Street’s Dillon, Read & Co., 
which resold it to the public. 

NCR’s reorganization plan was 
based on two kinds of stock. The 


experience in many industries (he 
was a director of 28 companies 
he also injected a lot of Deeds. 
Under him and_ yet another 
dynamo, Stanley Charles Ally, 
president since 1940, there's still 
plenty of Patterson. But theres 
more of others. 
“Management,” says Allyn, “Is 4 
cooperative effort.” 
Instead of one man and his family. 
NCR today is owned by 15,000 peo 
ple. For them the combined eftorts 
of 33,000 people in 1951 produced 
$212 million sales and $11.7 million 
net profit. The sales were 24.3% 
more than $170.4 million ii 1990. 
And despite a 78% rise in U. $ 
and foreign taxes, profit dipped onl} 
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John M. Wilson, v.-p., keeps 500 branches and sub- 
branches and 2,000 salesmen selling three lines of 


and Canada. 


machines in the United States 


3.7% from the $12.1 million of the 
vear before. 

In dollar volume the business has 
grown seven times as large as when 
John Patterson died. And _ both 
volume and profit in 1951 are five 
and one-half times as large as when 
Stanley Allyn became president. 

Working capital of NCR in six 
years has been increased $21 million. 
Of total $63.4 million earnings in 
this period, only $25 million has been 
paid out in dividends. About $37.5 
million has been put back into the 
building of the company. 

Today, neither National nor Cash 
Register suggests the scope of it. 
NCR sells in 92 countries of the 
world — most of which Patterson 
never penetrated. It sells not only 
cash registers but accounting and add- 
ing machines and other products, in 
which he never dealt. In several 
months this year, in fact, NCR has 
done a larger domestic dollar volume 
in accounting machines than in cash 
registers. Allyn expects that account- 
hines some day will make 
zreater part of the company’s 


Ing n 
up the 
sales, 

If t Founder were to return 
to his itive Dayton, he might rec- 
ognize some of the company’s build- 


ings, covering 72 acres of floor space, 


and even some of the people—14% 
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of whom have been there more than 
25 years. But he would find not 
only products but methods and morale 
definitely different. And even though 
he himself pioneered much that is 
fundamental in sales management, 
he would see the products differently 
sold. 

He might be amazed at the ability 
of today’s NCR leaders to cope with 
problems of competition and costs, 
controls and shortages, that he was 
never called on to meet. It might 
indeed occur to him that after 68 
years—30 of them without him— 
National Cash Register Co. is in 
some of its most important fields, 
just starting to go places... 


Patterson Still Pervades 


In another sense, John Patterson 
has never left the company. His 
mottoes still stand eight feet high 
on the sides of factory buildings. His 
picture and preachments, in books 
and booklets and brochures, in films 
and displays, and many other pro- 
motions, continue to personify and 
characterize NCR to a world-wide 
public. 

With all due respect, one can only 


Neither National nor Cash Register suggests the scope of the company 
today. John S. Scott, v.p., supervises production, sales and servicing of 
cash registers, accounting and adding machines in 92 parts of the world. 


wonder whether he was that good! 

As late as 1945, in an ‘“‘author- 
ized” history of NCR (‘‘Wherever 
Men Trade: The Romance of the 
Cash Register” ; Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Isaac F. Marcosson largely ignored 
the intervening quarter-century and 
devoted nine-tenths of his 258 pages 
to the Founder. Colonel Deeds, who 
first went to NCR in 1899, was 
given one 12-page section and seven 
other mentions, and Stanley Allyn, 
with the company steadily for 39 
years, received a seven-page section 
and six miscellaneous mentions. 

In a foreword to the book, Deeds 
began: For six decades, NCR, “has 
maintained the tradition of its 
founder.’’ And Marcosson ended with 
NCR being still “the lengthened 
shadow” of JHP... 

Now, it’s quite possible that if 
Ralph Waldo Emerson also were to 
be brought back, he would want to 
change that ‘‘shadow” metaphor. For 
a shadow is an impression dark, 
grotesque and even ominous, which 
most institutions would prefer to do 
without. 

In life the substance of NCR’s 
shadow seems to have been more 
mixed than the metaphor: courageous 
and extroverted; superstitious and 
cautious; ruthless and kind; prying, 
pedantic, persevering . . . with un- 
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common vision to see what he wanted, 
and the energy, persuasiveness and 
adaptability to get it. 

He was not an inventor nor an 
engineer nor a manufacturer. But 
he got machines and got them built 
right. He was not a financier; but 
without relinquishing a bit of con- 
trol, he induced others to lend him 
many times his original capital of 
$6,500. He held bookkeepers and ac- 
countants in contempt—and built a 
large business on helping merchants 
control their figures. He was more 
paternalistic than humane. But he 
was far ahead of his age in realizing 
that good wages and working condi- 
tions paid. 

Although not a “‘saleman,” he did 
more than any other to develop the 
“science” of selling and assure the 
rewards for it. In the process he 
was credited with having “changed 
the whole character of American 
business.” 

And while not a professional ad- 
vertising man, he was perhaps the 
first head of a manufacturing com- 
pany to recognize that the develop- 
ment and steady maintenance of con- 
structive advertising, under all con- 
ditions, is the surest way to keep 
one’s own conditions favorable. 

Whatever else John H. Patterson 
did, he was always President-in- 
Charge-of-Sales-and-Advertising . 


Allyn Doesn't "Boss" 


Ex-Accountant Stanley Allyn does 
not boss these functions as Patterson 
did. (He does not “doss’”” any func- 
tions.) But he emphasizes ‘‘adequate 
sales volume” as his “first responsi- 
bility . . . Operating heads of a 
business must be sales-minded.” He 
adds that “service and selling are 
synonymous:”’ Salesmen should be 
“go-givers” as well as “go-getters...”’ 

Patterson was a teacher. He called 
business “only a form of teaching. 
You teach people to desire your pro- 
ducts; that is selling. You teach 
workmen to make the product right; 
that is manufacturing . . .”” He was 
also a crusader: ‘““The more we sell, 
the more good we do.” 

In teaching he spoke Anglo-Saxon, 
and, because “87% of all we know 
is learned through the eye,” drew 
diagrams on a six-foot pad. The dia- 
grams developed into pyramids, to 
suggest strength. His mystic number 
was five. In advertising he taught: 


“1. Few ideas—big 
sentences—small words; 


ideas—short 


“2. No ‘ad’ is large enough for 
two ideas; 
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C. B. Tompkins directs domestic sales of accounting machines—which 
now run neck-and-neck with cash registers in dollar volume. NCR has put 
strong sales efforts behind accounting machines chiefly since World War. 


e 


3. Pictures are more interesting 
than descriptions ; 


“4. Tell why as well as how to do 
it, and 


“5. Use ‘strong headings—avoid 
precedent—tell the truth’.” 


Patterson believed in the Benner 
cyclical theory about booms and busts, 
based on the price of pig iron. When 
the 1893 depression loomed, he list- 
ed “Five Things a Salesman Must 
Do”: 


1. He must have a guaranteed ter- 
ritory, and get credit for all orders 
from it; 


2. He must commit to memory, 
word for word, ‘The Primer” 
(NCR’s original 450-word “sales 
manual,” introduced in 1887) ; 


3. He must know the book, “Argu- 
ments on the Price’’; 


4. The agent must decorate win- 
dows and offices, and 


5. “Hustle. Have your men start 
out early; send out advertising mat- 
ter; keep a good [prospect] list.” 


It paid. In 1885 NCR sold 50 
cash registers, and in the next two 
years, 110 and 1,995. By 1891 the 
volume reached 11,956; in 1892 
15,003. Then in the midst of the 
crash of 1893, NCR’s salesmen some- 
how found customers for 15,847 ... 

In the past decade the company’s 
distribution methods have been sharp- 


ly altered. But the guaranteed-ter- 
ritory principle still obtains. 

The Primer, which reproduced a 
sales talk developed by Patterson’s 
brother-in-law, Joseph H. Crane, 
started a long series of sales manuals. 
(Patterson was to learn that menm- 
orizing by rote was less effective 
than by association of ideas.) 

Sixty years ago the registers sold 
for $75 to $200. Today’s range from 
$200 to $3,000. Adding machines 
sell from $120 to $600; accounting 
machines from $1,000 to $10,000. 
But because, on all of them, NCR 
men prove savings, “price” becomes 
secondary. 

NCR men still hustle. 

Patterson met depressions with 
charts and enterprise. Addressing 
his salespeople, he would draw on the 
big pad a deep “V.” Then across its 
top he would make a line to show 
how to “bridge the V.” 

When business fell at the start 
of World War I, he again expanded 
advertising—and held a first conven- 
tion of salemen’s wives, minus theif 
husbands. A three-act play showed 
how, “with your help, he can suc 
ceed.”” She would not only make her 
man happy, healthy and sales pro 
ductive, but would report which 
stores lacked cash registers. 

When Patterson lacked ideas of 
his own he harnessed those of others. 
He picked executive brains and then 
picked their brains. And when he 
found them growing “indispensable 
he usually fired them. 
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D. F. Gaines thinks everyone who uses figures needs an adding machine. 


In addition to 220 distributors and dealers, 


all domestic branches 


started last January to put their weight behind this newest line of NCR. 


(Deeds and Allyn have built from 
within: hiring usually at the bottom, 
and then helping to develop this 
man-material. ) 

Some of those who went through 
Patterson’s mill were Charles F. Ket- 
tering (still an NCR director) and 
Richard H. Grant of General 
Motors; Joseph E. Fields of Chrys- 
ler; Edward S. Jordan and Hugh 
Chalmers, who started their own 
motor car companies, and Alvan 
Macauley of Packard; Henry Theo- 
bald of Toledo Scale, Joseph E. 
Rogers of Addressograph-Multigraph, 
William Sherman of Standard Reg- 
ister, and Thomas J. Watson, who 
sired and reared big IBM. 

From Patterson, Watson borrowed 
IBM’s slogan, “Think.” 

Today, IBM is the only business- 
equipment maker larger than NCR. 
For 1951, IBM reported gross income 
from sales, service and rentals in 
the U.S.A. of $267 million, with net 
Income from other countries at $7.2 
million. Its world-wide net income 
declined from 1950 to 1951 from 
$33.3 to $27.9 million. . . . 

Patterson found he had to have 
one vice-president, one secretary and 
One treasurer. But owning person- 
ally 55% of his company, and his 
sister-in-law and nephew the rest, he 
could act without stockholders’ ap- 
Proval. 

The 11 who run NCR today, in 
addition to Deeds and Allyn, include 
SIX vice-presidents: Robert S. Oel- 
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man, 42, executive v-p, who in addi- 
tion to being Allyn’s right-hand man, 
keeps a special eye on product develop- 
ment and directly supervises such 
functions as market research, pur- 
chasing, printing and public relations ; 
John M. Wilson, domestic sales; 
John S. Scott, overseas operations ; 
Harry M. Williams, engineering and 
research; W. E. Bahl, manufactur- 
ing, and W. G. Boswell, industrial 
relations. Granville R. Lohnes is 
treasurer ; Gordon A. Lowden, comp- 
troller, and Robert E. Cowden, Jr., 
secretary and legal counsel. 

The 11-man board embraces Deeds 
Allyn, Oelman, Wilson, Lohnes, Ket- 
tering, three bankers, a lawyer, an 
ex-factory manager. 

Under Wilson in domestic sales 
(U.S.A. and Canada) are L. S. Mc- 
Callister, assistant sales manager; 
separate sales divisions for accounting 
machines, headed by C. B. Tompkins, 
and adding machines, directed by 
D. F. Gaines. Although cash registers 
are a product division, they have no 
separate sales manager but are super- 
vised by Wilson and McCallister. 
Special sales divisions function for 
department and for chain store sales, 
and supplies. G. W. Head directs ad- 
vertising, which includes sales pro- 
motion; Ewing Stumm heads sales 
training. H. E. Paul handles sales 
service. 

J. K. Owen has charge of public 
relations, a function started as a 
separate department in 1948. 


Seven geographical domestic divi- 
sions (six in the U.S.A. and one in 
Canada) direct 230 branches and 
some 250 sub-branches and service 
depots... 

NCR first named an_ overseas 
agent, in London, in 1885, and for- 
mally organized there a decade later. 
But by 1922 the overseas business 
still was confined primarily to Eu- 
rope—including Russia! 

Today, from Dayton, Scott super- 
vises eight sections. 

They cover the lower part of South 
America; Australia and part of 
Oceania; Western Europe; the Brit- 
ish Isles, East, West and South 
Africa; Mexico, Central America, 
the Carribean and northern South 
America; the Far East; South Eu- 
rope and North Africa; and the 
Near East. 

In addition to factories in Dayton, 
Ithaca and elsewhere in this country, 
NCR now produces in Canada, Scot- 
land, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Argentina and in Augsburg and West 
Berlin, Germany. 

And with 7,000 patents already 
granted, here and abroad, Engineer- 
ing and Research is cooking up other 
things—some of them electronic—to 
keep 4,300 salesmen throughout the 
world hustling tomorrow .. . 

When, in 1884, Patterson acquired 
the cash register which had been 
patented five years before by one 
James Ritty of Dayton, he got in 
touch with the men who had been 
trying to sell it. To them the con- 
traption had become very much of a 
sideline. 


Early Sales Incentives 


But Patterson came armed with 
promises of exclusive territories, as- 
sured commission rates, and adver- 
tising. Other manufacturers might 
cut commissions when business began 
to flow in. But Patterson would— 
and did—stick to them. He knew 
that NCR could make out only as 
well as the men who sold its pro- 
ducts. 

From each of 10 agents he got 
the names of 500 prospects. For 18 
days in a row he deluged these 5,000 
with a daily mailing piece. (One 
merchant returned Letter No. 10 
with the scribble: “Let up. We never 
done you any harm.”) Soon Patter- 
son was circularizing at the alarm- 
ing year-round rate of $5.24 per 
register. To get the money, he bor- 
rowed, and reborrowed and then 
then borrowed again. 

Today, for advertising—in direct 

(continued on page 95) _ 
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OHIO'S DOWNY-CHICK .... Meet Les- 
ter Clark, who at 34 has had 14 years with 
Ohio Match Co. and now holds the distinc- 
tion of being the youngest man in the company 
ever to hold the post of sales manager. Les 
Clark knew where he was going and he got 
there as fast as he could. Soon as he finished 
what he calls his “formal” education, in Los 
Angeles, he joined Ohio because it was grow- 
ing fast. He decided he would like to keep 
up with it. He covered Southern California 
as a salesman, later did specialty work with 
retailers, jobbers, promoted book match adver- 
tising. He soon worked his way up to be 
branch manager in LA until Ohio decided he 
was seasoned enough, sent him to Wadsworth 
to be assistant sales manager. He held the job 
until his boss retired and left it open for him. 
He’s absolutely match-happy, talks about them 
so fervently you get to thinking they’re ro- 
mantic. Now he’s out to convince national 
advertisers that they can get advertising space 
and circulation through match covers just as 
with newspapers, radio and TV. 


They're in the News 


WHAT CAN YOU SAY... about Dr. Paul Ny- 
strom—that everybody doesn’t already know? Well, 
you can say this: He’s added another honor to his 
already staggering list. . . . He’s this year’s winner 
of that catch among prizes, the Parlin Memorial 
Award. On May 20th Dr. N. will mount the podium 
at Philadelphia’s Warwick, give his speech, accept 
the award by the Philadelphia chapter, American Mar- 
keting Association which annually presents it to the 
man it considers as having made the most outstanding 
contribution to marketing. In case you have been 
sealed in a barrel and haven’t made the Doctor's 
acquaintance, he’s Professor of Marketing at Colum 
bia, author of numerous books on economics and other 
kindred subjects, has been honored by the Swedish 
government, is president of Limited Price Variety 
Stores Association. He’s of Swedish background but 


is as American as apple pie. . . . Born in Maiden 
Rock, Wis. 
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GETTING RID OF A “HANDLE”... was as 
easy for Sy Moorman as shaving with a Schick 
Electr Shaver: Sy, a good-looking, soft-spoken, 
personable gent, is Schick’s new v-p and general 
sales manager. The name he shucked was Syl- 
vester and don’t remind him of it. He’s been 
with the company since ’39, starting as a mem- 
ber of the field sales force. He came to them 
from (G-E where he had gone through the G-E 
business training course. Schick gave him the 
works, set him down for six months in D. C. 
as a junior salesman, then sent him to Chi for 
another dose. Iwo years later he became district 
sales supervisor with headquarters in Kansas 
City. It was fast moving but, as Sy puts it, “a 
lot was happening at that time.”’ During the war 
he was sales manager of the sprawling Schick 
Service, Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Schick. Under his sales direction the SS con- 
tinued to grow, today is 55-branches big. After 
the war he was advanced to service sales man- 
ager and the following year he became sm in 
charge of sales and advertising. Sy lives in 
Darien, Conn., is papa to three hearty boys— 
says his hobby used to be draining the water 
out of his basement but he’s got it bone-dry and 


is scouting for another idle-time occupation. 


GUY GILLETTE 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


PEOPLE ... in that section of the U. S. known as 
the Tri-State area, where western Pennsylvania, east- 
ern Ohio and northern West Virginia meet, are fabled 
for their industry—and for knowing good food. It’s 
logical, then, that B. D. Graham, a native of the Tri- 
State belt, has been chosen to become general sales 
manager for H. J. Heinz Co. Mr. G. is known as a 
man who keeps his own counsel, likes to eat and 
knows his sales onions as well as Heinz’s. He’s made 
his way to this top spot through sales anid Heinz has 
had him in Kansas City, Des Moines, Buffalo (where 
he was head salesman) and Atlanta (sales manager of 
that branch) and, of course, Pittsburgh. They brought 
him back to the home front in ’46, gave him the job 
of assistant to the general sales manager. Three years 
ago Graham was named western area sales manager. 
During his time in that post Heinz opened 21 sales 
branches in his territory and he covered himself with 
glory. ... His wife says “he used to be” fond of hunt- 
ing and fishing. 


Based on an interview with 
AMOS RUDDOCK 
Merchandising Director 
Plastics Division, 

The Dow Chemical Co. 


‘| STEP NO. 1: PROVE YOUR CLAIMS. Dow, which produces only raw plastics but promotes 
products of its customers, sets up "Plastics Centers” in retail stores to demonstrate how 
proper display and promotion of plastic items stimulates turnover and lifts profit. 


The Story Behind Dow's 3-Step 
Promotion for “Hidden” Products 


Why is a chemical company which makes no consumer 


products itself deeply involved in a "Plastics Center"’ pro- 


motion for department stores? It's another example of how 


to expand raw materials sales by product promotion. 


Department stores were willing to 
be convinced that they, too, could 
make money selling such plastics items 
as canisters, toys, salad bowls, and 
wall tile. It, however, clearly was up 
to The Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., to do the convincing. 

Chain and variety stores had found, 
since 1945, that such plastics turned 
over rapidly and produced a worth- 
while profit. But department stores 
eyed the 5-to-25c retail price of 
typical plastics housewares and could 
see themselves loosing a fistful of 
money catering to their customers 
who, more often than not, charge 
their purchases and have them de- 
livered. 

If department stores carried plas- 
tics items, it was largely to round out 
their service to customers. Moreover, 
department stores could use plastics 
handily to “trade up” customers to 
larger units of sale in the more ex- 
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pensive and traditional department 
store lines: glass, ceramic, and wood. 

Nevertheless, any merchandising 
idea which held the promise of cash- 
ing in on people’s impulse buying 
habits was worth a try. It’s estimated 
that 43% of shoppers walk out of 
department stores without making a 
purchase. 

The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, 
was game for a test, and in 1948 
Dow installed its first Plastics Cen- 
ter, a $10,000 portable display. The 
Dow display has returned each year 
since, and has “played” two-week 
stands in 36 other major department 
stores. 

“The Plastics Center is built on 
the idea of mass display,” points out 
Amos Ruddock, Dow’s merchandising 
director. “It brings together all types 
of plastic merchandise and enables 
the store to capitalize on the colors 
in plastics.” 


Dow, a large producer of poly- 
styrene under its trade name, Styron, 
doesn’t make a single canister, toy 
or salad bowl. But its customers for 
pellet-size raw plastics do make these 
and hundreds of other consumer 
items. They are molders and extrud- 
ers and it’s in their behalf that Dow 
has engaged in a large merchandising 
program to win public acceptance for 
“evaluated” plastics products. 

Dow has aggressively promoted its 
evaluation program. The public has 
come to know something of the evalu- 
ation idea through millions of ‘Made 
of Styron” labels distributed by the 
company to its fabricators for use on 
their products. The label gives buy- 
ers of plastic products assurance that 
Dow has evaluated that product for 
its functional design, quality of work- 
manship, and correct use of plastics. 
Only products accepted by the Dow 
evaluation committee — comprised of 
Dow engineers —carry the Styron 
label. 

Now the label program has moved 
into a second stage. Numerous mold- 
ers have developed their own labels. 
They identify the product, suggest 
uses and, of course, incorporate the 
“Made of Styron—a Dow Plastic” 
label. Plasmetl partyware dishes, for 
example, even go farther in merchan- 
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STEP NO. 2: HELP STORES PARTICIPATE PERMANENTLY. Department 


stores can replace Dow's mobile display with one of their own, tailored to 


IPAMCH, 


881-<oroen 


Tumbler-Pak 7 


| step NO. 3: DESIGN FOR THE DEALER: The “take-it- 


with-you" package solves a common department store 


their requirements from one of the seven basic designs furnished by Dow. problem. Stores also are hungry for... (see below) ... 


dising the Dow label. Its sticker in- 
cludes this statement: ““Tested and 
Approved for the Styron Label.” 

The original Plastics Center at 
Hudson’s proved that department 
store shoppers were attracted by the 
principle of mass display. Shoppers’ 
reactions to Dow’s 40-foot display 
ran to 26 miles of tape-recorded com- 
ments. Now Dow set to work with 
its molder-customers to help other 
department stores solve three big 
problems in profitably merchandising 
plastics: 

1. Larger unit of sale: Could 
molders design related items from 
plastics which shoppers instinctively 
would buy as a single purchase? 
Stores can afford to deliver a $3.50 
or $4.95 Bar-B-Q set or canister set 
and bread box. 


2. The “take-it-with-you” package: 
Could 25c or $1 items be packaged 
so that the buyer could easily hand- 
Carry it! 

_3. Fast moving items: Could plas- 
tics be styled for department store 
qualit and be high in impulse ap- 
peal? [Dow and its molders sought to 


build volume sales for department 
stores. 

How successful have Dow and 
molde:s been in meeting the depart- 


ment store’s problems—and interest- 


Ing them in the Plastics Center Dis- 


play? 
There’s a waiting list for Dow’s 
Plastics Center. This year it will, for 


the first time, be extensively booked 
in West Coast stores. 
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FAST MOVING ITEMS: A good margin means little without satisfactory turnover. House- 
wares now account for 2!/4% of department store volume. Stores are hungry too, fora... 


LARGER UNIT OF SALE: Canister set ($3.50) and bread box ($4.95), samples of items that 
can profitably be charged and delivered, overcome a common source of buyer resistance. 
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The current Plastics Center is a 
versatile display. Though still provid- 
ing the original 40 feet of display 
space, the 26-piece unit now can be 
made up into a variety of shapes to 
fit into any store’s layout. 

Dow stands all expense in shipping 
the display and provides an experi- 
enced attendant to supervise its in- 
stallation. A Dow housewares con- 
sultant is on hand during the dis- 
play’s “run” to answer consumer 
questions about plastics and to help 
store personnel to get the most out of 
the display, and to learn how to set 
up their own permanent plastics cen- 
ter. The Dow display is currently 
available to stores in cities with re- 
tail sales of $100 million or more. 

Dow’s suggested merchandising is 
built around the ideas of mass dis- 
play, color variety, eye-level display, 
see-through shelving, and overhead 
lighting. 

About eight to 10 weeks before 
the Dow display is scheduled to open, 
Dow sends a letter to molder-custom- 
ers, telling them the name of the 
store and the plastics buyers. (De- 
partment store buyers know in ad- 
vance that Dow will do this.) 


Dow Sponsors Catalog 


At the same time, Dow sends di- 
rectly to housewares buyers its cur- 
rent ‘‘Housewares Buyers’ Check 
List.” The latest, the 12th edition, 
contains 50 items. The file-size bro- 
chure pictures the product, describes 
it in mail-order detail, and gives the 
name and address of each molder or 
distributor. 

This fall Dow will issue the “Sty- 
ron Housewares Buyers’ Catalog,” 
containing over 700 plastics items 
evaluated since January, 1949. 

A typical store will stock around 
$5,000 (retail value) worth of plas- 
tics. Each store selects Styron plastics 
which it feels will sell best. The 
store’s own selection is placed on 
counters banked around the Plastics 
Center. 

The American housewife’s appe- 
tite for plastics products has grown 
enormously since 1945. During this 
period production of housewares from 
plastics has grown from 70,000 
pounds to more than_ 1,000,000 
pounds. 

The number of fabricators has ex- 
panded rapidly, too. In 1947, for ex- 
ample, there were 14 molders. In 
1951 there were 184 of them. 

Rate of growth of individual plas- 
tics housewares products is far more 
impressive. Counting different styles 
in the same products made by com- 
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peting molders, there were less than 
100 housewares products on the mar- 
ket in 1945. Currently, some 1,800 
items are being offered. 

Sales of plastics housewares through 
department stores is described by Mr. 
Ruddock as “phenomenal.” Plastics 
constituted such a small part of 
housewares volume in 1945 that there 
are no statistics available on sales 
volume. By 1951 acceptance had be- 
come so widespread that 244% of 
the housewares department sales 
were plastics. 

Dow nationally advertises many 
products passed by the company’s 
evaluation committee. At least six 
molders have become advertisers, too, 
on a national scale. Gradually, plas- 
tics production people are becoming 
merchandisers. All of this means that 
department stores can benefit from 
displaying plastics which are being 
widely promoted. 

Then, too, Dow provides depart- 
ment stores with a sales training film, 
“A date with Poly,’ which shows 
salespeople how to take advantage of 
tested ways to display and sell plastics 
and to discuss product features with 
customers. 

Now that Dow and participating 
department stores have proved the 
soundness of mass displays of plastics, 
Dow has taken the next logical step. 
It has brought out blueprints of seven 
basic ideas for year-round, store- 
owned and operated displays based 
on proven selling principles, The 
company also assists stores in plan- 
ning permanent plastic centers. 

“The basic displays,’ points out 
Mr. Ruddock, “through variation in 
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dimensions, can be adapted to large 
or small stores handling plastics 
housewares.” Dow supplies the blue- 
prints without cost. 

To date, Dow has distributed some 
1,500 blueprints with working draw- 
ings to various kinds of stores. While 
intended for department stores, Dow 
has filled requests from around 400 
hardware retailers. 

Mr. Ruddock sums up the results 
of the department store program: 

“The mass display principle has 
been proved practical for housewares 
in department stores. 

‘““Permanent plastics centers are be- 
ing planned and built by many large 
department stores. Illustration of this 
is The Dayton Co., Minneapolis. 

“The number of plastics items 
which can be profitably sold through 
department stores has been vastly in- 
creased. 

“Consumers have been made aware 
of the large number of plastics items 
and have come to know that evalu- 
ated plastics will perform the jobs 
for which they were bought.” 

What kind of a market can Dow 
offer to its molder customers and 
they to their retailers? 

“At the present time,” according 
to Mr. Ruddock, “each family in the 
country buys less than two pounds of 
plastics per year in the form of 
houseware.” Further, . most of the 
purchases are made in larger cities 
because of inadequate distribution in 
towns of less than 25,000 people. 

“Tt seems reasonable,” says Mr. 
Ruddock, “that consumption could 
easily be pushed to 15 pounds per 
family.” 


“Perhaps, then, Madam would like to try our bargain basement.” 
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The experienced industrial marketer 


knows that generalities don’t sell con- 


vevor systems—or safety goggles—in 


sales talk or in advertisements. He 


knows that industrial equipment is sold 


by giving buyers information on what 


it does for users and how it does it. 


Maybe the industrial marketer 


would be the last one to say it, but this 


approach to marketing is a practical 
application of the Golden Rule —“to 
give unto my prospects the kind of in- 
formation about my product that I’d 
want if | were the prospect.” 


Would the same approach work 


for consumer durable goods? 


It's the national advertising we’re 
thinking of. Retailers make their ads 
informative all right. But scan the na- 
tional magazines and see if you don’t 
agree that a lot of advertising that 
appeals to the emotions with mass- 


advertising techniques might do better 


if it adapted the informative advertis- 


ing approach of industrial marketing. 


After all, many consumer durables 
are to the 


home owner what plant 
equipment is to the plant owner. 
Suppose a manufacturer of power 
lawn mowers—or electric irons or dish 
washing machines or food mixers — 
Were to use the industrial marketing 
approach. He might start by setting 


up a three-way program of providing 


usetul information when and where it 
IS wanted 


NuMBer ONE would mean informa- 


tive descriptions in advertisements di- 
Tected t¢ 


intereste d 


he home owner who is 


ght now. He is a prospect 


for, let’s 


, a power lawn mower. 
>» know: How wide does it 


He Wants 


Would the Golden Rule 
help sell consumer durables 
as well as it does 


industrial equipment? 


cut ? How fast does it go? How does it 
work on a rough lawn? Is it easy to 
adjust ? What does it cost ? Who serv- 
ices it when something goes wrong? 


Specific information is 
required at the point of sale 


NuMBER Two — useful information 
for the prospect who has become 
sufficiently interested to stop in at the 
store and take a look. This could take 
the form of an informative label or 
booklet attached to the product itself. 
Too many retail clerks are sadly lack- 
ing in information about the wares 
they sell. For the little cost involved it 
would seem just plain common sense 
to reveal a few facts about the motor, 
the drive, the clutch, the adjustment 
features, the means of lubrication. The 
manufacturer has put plenty of thought 
and research and hard cash into pro- 
ducing a design that he thinks is mighty 
good. Wouldn’t this be a logical time 
to point out why his machine is easier 
to turn around when you get to the 
driveway, or less cumbersome to ma- 
neuver around the maple tree, or faster 
to stop when Junior gets in the way? 
Or whatever ? * 

Some will say that this is the job for 
the retailer—as indeed it is. But what 
sales manager can feel confident that 


‘retail clerks know these answers, or 


even give a hang? After reading a few 
of the Sales Management articles, 
“Adventures in Shopping,” would it 
not seem prudent to supply pretty com- 
plete information in both the advertis- 


ing and at the critical point-of-sale? 


‘The short but important step 


from user to booster 


NuMBER THREE in this program of 
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Advertisement 


providing useful information concerns 
the proud new owner of your product 
—say your power lawn mower. A 
booklet or manual, presented or mailed 
to the new owner of that lawn mower 
would be read with considerable care. 
If it helped him use the product more 
wisely, or make it last longer, or make 
simple repairs when necessary, your 
interest would be appreciated; your 
effort well repaid. Chances are he’d 
talk about it; brag all over the neigh- 
borhood that he had the best doggoned 
power mower on the street. And mark 
this well, his volunteer comments to 
the man next door can be worth any 
number of generalities in four-color 
process. 


Some purchases are on impulse; 
others are carefully considered 


There’s a major difference between 
consumer goods that are bought ‘‘on 
impulse” and those that are -carefully 
considered for their long-term value 
and usefulness. 

And isn’t there a pretty strong 
parallel between the “considered” 
purchases of home owners (consumer 
durables for the home) and the “‘con- 
sidered” purchases of equipment for 
the industrial plant? 

If you agree that this parallel does 
exist, you may be interested in what 
might be called the Standard Order of 
Procedure for industrial marketers. 
These eight points have been listed in 
a previous message in this series —a 
kind of check list of methods that just 
might help you increase profits by build- 
ing sales at lower cost. If you haven’t 
seen this check list, we’ll be glad to 
send a reprint. 


“NOTE: Just after we okayed this mes- 
sage for type lock-up we picked up 
Sales Management of May 1st and 
there, on page 38, was a picture of a 
lawn mower fact-tag that did this job 
toa“T”. Congratilations te Huffman 
Mfg. Co. and their agency, Byer and 
Bowman! 


The SCHUYLER HOPPER Company 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-3135 


MARKETING * ADVERTISING * SALES 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy”’ 
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Building Maintenance Materials Since 1922 
April 14, 1952 

The Wall Street Journal 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
One of the most interesting things with respect to our 
advertising in the Wall Street Journal is the fact that 
in my travels throughout the United States and some . 
foreign countries I meet top-flight executives who ask 


me what business I'm in and when I tell them that I'm 
in the building maintenance materials business the very 


first response is, "Oh, is it something like that 
Stonhard Company?" And I say, "Why yes, that's the com- 
pany. How do you know about it?" And the answer is, 
"Oh, I read the Wall Street Journal and I've been seeing 
your ad for years!" 

Among our very first inguiries was one from an inter- 


nationally known company from whom we have since re- from one account 
ieee 


ceived 653 repeat orders. 


We find, besides the business producing inquiries, that 


our salesmen throughout America, when they are about to eec0e and sold 
ET SEN ct ete A a Ae 


take up the matter with the top-flight executives and 
mention the name STONHARD, have these men say to them, 
"Oh yes, we know Stonhard ... we read their ads in the 


Wall Street Journal." from one ad 


We are in the building maintenance materials business and 
have been supplying all types of industry, oil companies, 


7 + 
government agencies, public utilities, municipalities, like this 
railroads and commercial buildings with floor resurfacing por rrioe bivalents nected 
materials, roof resurfacing materials and waterproofing 
compounds for the past thirty years. 


Very truly yours, 


e dwin 
President 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO © ATLANTA © DETROIT © CLEVELAND © SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS 
NEW ORLEANS ® TOLEDO © TORONTO ® MONTREAL ® STOCKHOLM © BRUSSELS © MSLO © PARIS © 


Starting December 30, 1943, The Stonhard Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, manufacturers of building 
maintenance materials, have run coupon ads reg- 
ularly in The Wall Street Journal. 

Stonhard’s continuous use of The Wall Street 
Journal is the result of Stonhard’s continuous 
results from The Wall Street Journal. 

If you have a product or service aimed at the tisers stay with The National Business Daily. Let : 
business market, you should get first hand knowl- your own results show you why Wall Street Journal | 
edge about The Journal’s pulling punch. Adver- business linage has increased nearly 300% in only 
tise in The Journal and see for yourself why adver- 10 years’ time! 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


as published at: : ’ | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ' DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
44 Broad St. 12 E. Grarid Ave. 911. Young St. 415 Bush St. . 
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WHEN VOLUME SLIPPED, indifferent demand was converted to active demand 
by a container keyed to a significant market fact: about 60% of the total pur- 
chases of milk in retail stores in the San Francisco area were two-quart buys. 


2 Qt. Milk Package Reverses 
A Sagging Sales Curve 


Necessity forced Spreckels-Russell to invention of a handy 


‘carrier’ bag to meet the competition of a similar device 
used by competition. It added to costs... but the addi- 
tional expense was all washed out by increased volume. 
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mportance of a package is 
rated by this small case his- 
wholesale dairy that lost a 
iness, regained it, and placed 
better position than ever to 
petition. 
ll, Spreckels-Russell Dairy 
found itself.in the unhappy 
‘f losing sales volume, and 
unts, on market milk. In- 
showed that the reason 
st business was that a com- 
ry firm had introduced a 
kage’ to enclose two fiber 
milk to form a single “twin 
vith a carrier handle.* The 
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new package appealed to retailers be- 
cause of its display and merchandising 
possibilities. Customers liked it be- 
cause it was easier to pick up and 
carry two quarts of milks instead of 
one... all of which resulted in dra- 
matic gains in sales and outlets for 
the dairy that introduced it. 

The facts were not lost on other 
dairies. One of the largest dairies in 
the San Francisco area rushed out 
with a similar double package. A 
third met the situation with a cello- 
phane bag which cost more than the 


*See “Twin-Pak” Lifts Milk Sales for 
Bell-Brook Dairies,’ SM, August 1, 1951. 


other two but had the advantage of 
re-use as a refrigerator bag for vege- 
tables, etc., and, from the dairy’s 
point of view, allowed a complete 
view of the two packages inside. 

All this took place during 1951. 

During that year Spreckels-Russell 
Dairy’s milk sales to stores had fallen 
off rather seriously. In fact, says C. 
K. Katon, manager of the dairy, “we 
were getting desperate.” Grocers, 
discovering that they could sell more 
milk by displaying the double-quart 
package, were completely sold on it. 
About 60% of the milk purchases 
were two-quart buys. The double 
quart package was increasing . this 
trend. In addition, grocers soon found 
that their salespeople and checkers 
could handle two-quart carriers faster 
when bagging and thus speed traffic, 
also stock refrigerated display cases. 
Dairies with the twin-quart packages 
plainly had a competitive edge. 


A Container Is Born 


Thinking hard on the problem as 
the sales curve dropped, Mr. Katon 
believed he had a solution. The idea 
came to him one evening as he 
watched his daughter come home, 
toting 10 pounds of potatoes in a 
hefty brown paper bag with a strong 
handle. On the spot he’ designed a 
similar bag adapted to holding two of 
the fiber milk cartons. He took the 
idea to Zellerbach Paper Co., San 
Francisco. The technical details were 
worked out after some preliminary 
research by Zellerbach. When the bag 
was perfected, exclusive rights to its 
use in San Francisco were released to 
Spreckels-Russell. 

The bag is 534” x 27%” x 65%”, 
made of white, high-wet-strength pa- 
per. It has one color printing on four 
sides, announcing “E-Z Pak 2 quarts 
Grade A Spreckels-Russell.” ‘“E-Z 
Pak” is the trade name of the milk 
bag. Price for 100,000 or more is 
$11.74 per thousand or $12.74 per 
thousand in orders of 50,000. The 
bags are produced by Package Con- 
tainers, Inc., Portland, Ore. 

The dairy put its plant engineers 
to work figuring out a filling device. 
They came up with a suction pocket 
operation by which the bag is held 
open long enough for the two quarts 
to be inserted by hand. It was found 
that two men could package at least 
one case (consisting of 20 quarts) per 
minute and that production increased 
with practice. 

Spreckels-Russell executives _fig- 
ured that its total cost for the bags 
and labor came to .0192 cents per 
package, or .0096 cents per quart. 
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Do your 
flealers 

back up your 
advertising 
this way? 


Dealer tie-in advertising is a pretty 
good measure of what a retailer thinks 
of a manufacturer’s national advertis- 
ing. 


And the medium the retailer uses for 
his tie-in advertising shows where he 
thinks his advertising will pull the 
most sales ... at the local level. 


During the past three years, James 
Lees & Sons Carpet Co. has run 17 full- 
color pages in The New York Times 
Magazine. In that same period, James 


Lees dealers in 12 states have run 11 
pages of tie-in advertising in The 
Times Magazine. 


In short, New York Times readers saw 
double-page spreads for James Lees 
advertising rather than the one-page 
ads covered in the James Lees space 
budget. Six pages of dealer tie-in ad- 
vertising appeared in The Times in 
1951, and six more are scheduled to 
appear in 1952. 


All this tie-in advertising was paid for 
by James Lees dealers. No cooperative 
advertising allowances were involved. 
And no other national advertising me- 
dium received this kind of support 
from James Lees dealers. 


Dealer confidence like this reflects the 
sales-making ability of The New York 
Times on the local level. It shows how 
retailers feel about the national ad- 
vertising in The New York Times for 
the products they sell. 


Pretty solid evidence that The New 
York Times is the place for you to 
make sales for your dealers. Get all 
the facts about The New York Times, 
for 33 years first in advertising in the 
world’s first market. 


The New Pork Times 


"All The News That's Fit To Print’’ 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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They were soon happy to discover 
that the apparently increased packag- 
ing cost melted away, because (1) 
distribution costs were decreased 
through use of the double-quart bag, 
and (2) subsequent increase of sales 
volume resulted in lower manufac- 
turing costs. 

They also found that their driver 
salesmen could handle more milk in 
equal or less time than they could 
without the E-Z Pak—or with other 
kinds of double-quart packages. Three 
or four of the E-Z Paks in one hand 
empties a case rapidly and puts 12 
to 16 quarts into retail store cases 
in the same time it formerly took to 
put in two or four single units. No 
other double-quart package, the dairy 
found, could equal this performance. 

But the real pay-off was sales. 
Careful check was made immediately 
after the E-Z Pak bag was put into 
use and offered to retailers in Decem- 
ber. Here are three typical test re- 
sults: 


Store Store Store 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Last 13 days 
without bags 
(Qts.) 


First 13 days 
with bags 


(Qts.) 1,384 1,746 1,392 
% Increase 17.4 29.5 22.3 


The dairy is careful to point out 
that these very likely are minimum 
results. The figures are not conclu- 
sive because they were taken for the 
13-day period immediately preceding 
use of the new milk bag, and the first 
13 days of their use. The use of the 
bag did not reach maximum strength 


1,179 1,348 1,138 


the first few days. The first day 
started as a sample 30 cases. This 
built up to 300 cases a day in one 
week’s time as grocers realized the 
advantages. In a short time 60% of 
the dairy’s homogenized milk was 
put out in the double-quart bag ang 
the percentage figure was increasing 
steadily. 

Generally, the gains to the dairy 
from use of the new package haye 
been considerable. Previously, peaks 
and valleys in production and dis 
tribution were a cause for uneasiness, 
Increased volume soon made it pos 
sible for all trucks to go out fully 
loaded. Returns of unsold units have 
been completely eliminated. Volume 
per retail store is increasing. New 
accounts are added. Lost’ accounts 
are regained. In short, Spreckels. 
Russell began to dominate the market 
in its trading area a relatively short 
time after the introduction of the new 
package. The impetus and fresh talk- 
ing points it gave to the dairy’s sales 
men contributed tremendously. Mr, 
Katon frankly says that his firm) 
hesitated about adopting the bag be 
cause of the apparently high costs— 
approximately a cent a quart added 
to already skyrocketing distribution 
costs. However, he can now say: “We 
believe the added expense incurred 
in packaging has more than been oft- 
set by the increase in our milk sales.” 

Under the name of “Hometoter 
Milk Bag,” the multiple package is 
now being made available by the 
manufacturers, Package Containers, 
Inc., to dairies throughout the West 
on a locally exclusive basis, using the 
slogan “Make it Easy to Buy and 
Your Customers Will Buy More. 


“I don’t want any ‘sleepy slippies’ or ‘boy-by booties’ or ‘sandman sandals.” 
I want bedroom slippers.” 
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NEWSWEEK’s 800,000-plus families 
have an average income of $11,269 


—three times the national average. 


Selle the people 
With the 
“MINE MONEY 


People and their Ideas 


VINCENT C. ZIEGLER 


New Jobs 


Vincent C. Ziegler is new g.s.m. for 
Gillette Safety Razor Co... . J. F. 
Davis and E. B. Colby are, respec- 
tively, district sales managers of the 
new Newark and Pittsburgh Dis- 
tricts, Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

. Lawrence B. Taylor is now v-p 
in charge of sales, Friden Calculat- 
ing Machine Co. . . . New g.s.m., 
DITTO, Incorporated, is L. A. 
Watkins. 


LOUIS H. LA MOTTE 


International Business 


sales. He’s 


tation Co. 
J. Schneider . 
sion—John W. Hofmann . . 
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strong Cork Co., 


Machines 
Corp. has a new v-p in charge of 
Louis H. La Motte... 
Robert M. Whitney has been pro- 
moted to s.m., Automatic Transpor- 
. . . New Hearing Aid 
s.m., Zenith Radio Corp., is Richard 
. . Pabst Sales Co. has 
a new s.m. for its Southwestern Divi- 
. Hender- 
son Supplee, Jr., has been elected 


president of Atlantic Refining Co. . 
New assistant to the president, Penn 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
George T. Collins . .. Returning se 
retirement to be president of Arma 
Corp. is Arthur P. Davis . . . Marvin 
S. Bandoli has joined Plomb Tool Co. 
as v-p of marketing and research... 
Jack D. Sparks has been named sales 
promotion and advertising manager, 
Whirlpool Corp. Arthur G. 
Schifino has a new title: general man- 
ager, Sound Equipment Division, 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. . . . Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., has a new presi- 
dent; Herbert L. Shuttleworth, 2nd 

. . Thomas Emerson has been named 
g.m., Eversharp Writing Instrument 
Division, Eversharp, Inc. . . . New 
general paint manager, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company’s Merchandis- 
ing Division, is Joseph C. Thomp- 
son, Jr. . . Hazel Dell Brown, for 
more than 30 years head of the in- 
terior decorating activities of Arm- 
has retired. Her 
successor: Mary Kraft, associated with 
Mrs. Brown for eight years... 
Ralph F. Hansen has been appointed 
manager of the newly-created Mar- 
keting Department, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co.’s_ Plastics Division .. . 
George L. Hartwigsen has been 
named general s.m. and Lloyd M. 
Powell, formerly v-p and general s.m., 
has been appointed v-p in charge of 
sales . : . New sales manager of the 
Transportation Division, Minneapo- 
lis- Honeywell Regulator Co., is 
Charles Sanders, succeeding Maurice 
R. Eastin. 


SUMNER J. ROBINSON 


Sumner J. Robinson has been elected 
v-p for sales, 
pet Co. 


Bigelow-Sanford Car- © 


IRVIN HOFF 


Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co. has 
named Irvin W. Hoff as advertising 
manager. 


Planning Will Do It 
Said Willard C. Wheeler, before The 


Carpet Institute’s annual spring 
meeting in New York: “Be as cau- 
tious as you must in short term com- 
mitments but don’t let current condi- 
tions take the edge off your positive 
thinking and planning for next year 
and the year after. Only some totally 
unforeseeable happening . . . can pre- 
vent what will be a fine opportunity 
to cash in on aggressive, sound plans 
to move a much better volume at a 
profit. Your problem is to develop 
such plans. . 


Competition Defined 


Another Wheeler, Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr., president, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., said this to the 37th an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers: ‘Competition, 
like everything else, can be prostt- 
tuted but in its best form, with gov- 
ernment acting as the referee and not 
a participant, it represents the finest 
energizing of all individuals who to 
gether form a free dynamic society— 
and the result is great!” 


Time For Sleeve-Rolling 


Also on the podium at The Carpet 
Institute ge was F. E. Masland, 
Jr. Said he: business may not 
come as easily in 1 the next five years. 
The vast capacity of American indus- 
try will be spewing out a mass of 
goods .. . The clamor and drive 10! 
the customer’s dollar will exceed any 
thing we have seen before. Every sell- 
ing device we know of and many yet 
unborn will be used to make the cus 
tomer buy. As if present competition 

. were not enough, American tech- 
nology and know-how w ill be releas 
ing a flood of new products. . . 
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51 "52 100,000 


100 Leading Advertisers 


in KANSAS FARMER 


First Quarter 1952 


AC Spark Plug Co. 
Albers Milling Co. 
Allis Chalmers 
W.R. Ames Corp. 
Amer. Liquid Gas Corp. 
American Salt Co. 
Armour & Company 
Burch Plow Works 
Butler Mfg. Co. 
J. 1. Case Co. 
C & H Sugar Refining 
Champlin Refining Co. 
Chevrolet Motors Corp. 
Cities Service 
Coleman Company 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Comfort Equipment Co. 
Consumers Coop. Assn. 
Continental Air Lines 
Continental Oil Co. 
Corneli Seed Co. 
Cornhusker Hybrids 
Darlingas Company 
Dearborn Motors Corp. 
Deere & Company 
DeKalb Agricultural Assn. 
Delta Tank Mfg. Co. 
Dempster Mill Mfg. Co. 
Dodson Mfg. Co. 
Electric Cos. of Kansas 
Empire Stove Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
Harry Ferguson Ine. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Fiske Brothers 
Ficischmann’s Yeast 
Ford Motor Co, 
Frigidaire (Kansas Dealers) 
Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. 
General Mills 
Giand-O-Lac Co. 
Gooch Feed Mill Co. 
Gcodyear'Tire & Rubber 
Granite City Steel 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greyhound Lines 
Habco Mfg. Co. 
Hanson Chemical & Equip. 
4. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. 
C.H.Hyer&Sons 
rnational (Farm Equip.) 


International (Refrigeration) 
K. C. Pump Co. 
K. C. Tractor & Impl. Co. 
Kelly Ryan Equip. Co. 
Knapheide Mfg. Co. 
Knoedler Mfg. Incorp. 
O. W. Kromer Co. 
Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 
Massey-Harris Co. 
Midwest Wire & Steel Co. 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. 
Moorman Mfg. Co. 
Morton Salt Co. 
New Idea Farm Equip. 
Nitragin Company 
Oelwein Chemical Co. 
Omaha Standard 
Oyster Shell Products 
Pay Way Feed Mill Co. 
Paxton & Gallagher 
(Butter-Nut Coffee) 
Peerless Pump 
Phillips Chemical Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Piper Aircraft Corp. 
Portland Cement Assn. 
Ralston-Purina Co. 
Red Star Yeast 
Rite-Way Products 
R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 
Rust-Oleum Corp. 
Santa Fe Railway 
Dr. Salsbury’s Labs. 
Schafer Plow, Inc. 
Schreiber Mills Co. 
Servel, Inc. 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 
Siebert & Willis, Inc. 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
Skelly Oil Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Co. 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Sunset Fertilizer Co. 
Superior Separator Co. 
Temco, Incorporated 
Thurston Chemical Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. Corp. 


Western Beet Sugar Producers 


Wyatt Mfg. Co. 
Zero Mfg. Co. 


Kansas Farmer er 
Commercial Lineage for First cc el 
Quarter 1933-1952 Inclusive 
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The Statistical Picture Above shows at a glance 
how Kansas Farmer lineage has grown over the last 
twenty years. Remember it when you want to sell rural 
KANSAS!—And remember rural Kansas when you want 


sales gains... fast! 


Kansas Farmer goes over the top again! Commercial 
lineage for the first quarter in 1952 soared to 97,030 
— compared with 88,592 lines for the first quarter of 
1951. That’s a gain of 8,438 lines—or 9.5% over 
last year. 


When advertisers increase their lineage like this, it 


can only mean one thing: 


KANSAS FARMER SELLS THE GOODS! 


Editorial and Business Offices — Topeka, Kansas 


Published by Capper Publications 
Largest Agricultural Press in the World 
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FIRST, INTRIGUE: This, says the demonstrator to an onlooker, is 
Magna's five-in-one power tool for home workshops. It's called the 
Shopsmith. Here's how it can be put to work in your basement... 


Costs Drop When Shopsmith 


ee 


Hires Local Demonstrators 


Problem: How to furnish demonstrators at the time retail- 


ers want and need them. Solution: Hire local manual train- 


ing teachers or advanced students in industrial arts colleges 


on a part-time basis. Shopsmith splits the cost with dealers. 


Based on an interview with RICHARD BECKETT 


Sales Supervisor, Magna Engineering Corp.* 


Magna Engineering Corp. two 
years ago was faced with a problem 
that struck at the heart of its selling: 
How to get traveling demonstrators 
into leading stores in larger cities 
during peak traffic periods without 
sending costs absurdly out of line in 
relation to the sales which resulted 
from the demonstrations. 

Ninety percent of the retailers 
handling Magna’s product were ask- 
ing to have a demonstrator on a Sat- 
urday or on the one night a week 
their stores were open. ‘“We didn’t 
have enough Saturdays to go around,” 
says Richard Beckett, sales supervisor 
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and assistant to Magna’s president 
and sales manager, Robert Chambers. 
Mr. Beckett had another problem not 
unfamiliar to sales executives: Geo- 
graphical difficulties and the exigen- 
cies of travel made effective routing 
almost impossible at times. The sched- 
ule frequently would bring a man 
to a major store in a larger sales area 
on a Wednesday and land him in 
Podunk on a Saturday. 

Magna’s difficulty grew out of the 
nature of its product and the manner 
in which it is sold. Shopsmith is a 
five-in-one power tool for the home 
workshop. From its introduction it 


NEXT, DEMONSTRATION: Shopsmith instructor-demonstrators be- 
gin explanation on any point of interest to passers-by, then work 
into full demonstration. 


Here the miter gauge is featured, 


has been boldly merchandised as 2 
home appliance for men. A few wom- 
en use it, but the principal, market is 
among men who appreciate the ad- 
vantages of doing their own home, 
farm or small business maintenance 
jobs, and others who feel the need for 
a hobby or recreation. It also has ac 
ceptance in the light industry and 
agricultural fields. The majority of 
these prospects usually shop on a 5at- 
urday or after work. 

Shopsmith, which went on_ the 
market in 1947**, reached a $3 mil- 
lion sales volume in its first year. 
This year it is ringing cash registers 
in retail outlets to the tune ot $9- to 
$10-million worth of the tool and its 
100 accessories in some 54 categories. 
It has made and maintains its succes 
on demonstration backed up by 4 
strong advertising program. 

In fact, Magna is one firm whos 
growth from nothing to a $6 million 
annual sales volume within fou! 
years, illustrates the vital role of mer- 
chandising in creating a market. Clos 


*Menlo Park, Calif. 
**See “How to Convert an Inventors 
Idea into a Profitable Product,” page 
June 1, 1949, SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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THEN, REACTION: As crowd builds up, instructor gets set to run 
the Shopsmith through its paces, showing operation of lathe, saw, 
sander, horizontal drill and drill press. He explains each phase. 


and continuous work with the dealer 
sa main factor in the rapid success 
of Shopsmith, and demonstration is 
the long suit in the promotional play. 
However, rewarding as it proved 
to be, demonstration as conducted 
with a staff of traveling demonstra- 
tors costs too much. In 1949 it cost 
over $25 per Shopsmith sold by the 
traveling demonstrator during’ the 
demonstration period. (The tool re- 
tails for about $189.50 with attach- 
ments, less motor which adds about 
$34.50.) 

“We are not saying this figure was 
a strict assessment,” savs Mr. Beck- 
ett. “Demonstrators also conducted 
training courses for dealers’ salesmen, 
worked with them in a number of 
ways and spurred them on to sell. 
There were long-range cumulative 
results which we could not measure 
exactly, although we took them into 
consideration. Nevertheless, the cost 
was too high.” What it amounted to 
was that Magna’s eight specialized 
demonstrators who traveled through- 
out the country, backing up efforts of 
the sales force and the work of dis- 
tributors’ sales personnel and manu- 
lacturers representatives, were cost- 
ng the company, roughly, as much 
as the sales force itself. 

There was another problem Mag- 
na had given some thought to. There 
were dealers who tended to use the 


demonstrators as a crutch. “I don’t 
Want to © 


Were many 


‘ve the impression that there 
of them,” 


Mr. Beckett 
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\ ie 


become 


prospective customers. 


THE WIND-UP: Demonstration over, many remain for further discussion with instructor. 


we MINUTE & 
SIANGEOVER 


ANY QUESTIONS? Queries from spectators help demonstrator 
point up the tool's sales features. 


At this point many viewers may 
Note supplemental literature. 


Shopsmith instructors do not write orders, but refer customers to full-time store personnel. 


Store owners lend support to the program with point-of-purchase promotion, advertising. 


emphasizes. “The majority of our 
dealers do a fine job. But there were 
a few who were backing away from 
demonstration. They would stall off 
prospects with ‘Wait till the factory 
man drops in,’ killing or discouraging 
sales.” 

Looking squarely at the situation, 
Magna’s policy makers knew that 
something should be done to get more 
man-hours of demonstration into 
more of the best stores during their 
peak sales periods. The dual prob- 


lem: Where to find a sufficient num- 
ber of the right caliber men to work 
the odd hours required, and how to 
bring costs down to earth. It was 
Mr. Beckett’s idea that solved the 
problem. 

About this time Magna worked on 
a program for later development. It 
involved the promotion of Shopsmiths 
to educators, in connection with in- 
dustrial arts classes in public schools. 
Executives of the company had dis- 
covered that manual training teachers 
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The Conrier-Zournal 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES | 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
364,123 DAILY * 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 


THE MEATPACKING INDUSTRY 


* is one of the largest, most stable seg- 
ments of U.S. Industry, good times or 
bad .. buys in billions, year after year. 


* includes 3889 plants, almost all located 
in or near major population centers. . 
permitting CONCENTRATED SELLING 
at minimum expense. 


* is a huge market IN ITSELF for proc- 
essing and packaging equipment and 
supplies . . ingredients . . materials han- 
dling equipment. .air conditioning and 
refrigeration..canning machinery. .tem- 
perature control equipment. . motors, 
pipe, tires, etc. 


* write for specific, detailed information 
on the Meatpacking market for YOUR 
products or services..and how to reach it. 


THE MAGAZINE THE MEATPACKING 
INDUSTRY Chooses TO READ 


were among the most stubborn sales 
resisters because they were not ac- 
quainted with Shopsmith. They often 
killed sales because of their skeptical 
attitude (based on sad experience 
with earlier types of do-it-all tools) 
toward multiple power tools in gen- 
eral. Being influential and presum- 
ably informed their “yea” or “nay” 
went a long way to influence their 
students and other contacts. 

While considering how best to 
bring the rugged character of Shop- 
smith (which is circular saw, drill 
press, lathe, disc sander and horizon- 
tal drill all in one) and its depend- 
ability to the attention of these 
strategically placed manual training 
teachers, and wrestling with the tough 
educational job this presented, Mr. 
Beckett thought wistfully: “Gosh, 
what a beautiful tie-up it would be 
if we could get some of these men as 
part-time demonstrators!” 


Recruiting Is Local 


The idea was too good to drop 
without trying to do something with 
it. Soon a plan emerged. It called for 
manual training teachers or advanced 
students in industrial arts colleges as 
part-time paid demonstrators for 
Shopsmith. The objective was to get 
as many well-trained woodworkers 
with demonstrating ability into key 
stores in larger cities as were needed 
to give each dealer a demonstrator 
on a Saturday or on the evening he 
kept his store open. 

The store manager was responsible 
for recruiting the men to be given 
work as instructor-demonstrators in 
his store, using local classified adver- 
tising, letters or telephone calls to 
schools. Retailers were thoroughly 
briefed by Magna for the task. 

Qualifications for consideration as 
a Shopsmith instructor-demonstrator 
are few but must be met to qualify 
for reimbursement under the plan. 
The candidate must be currently em- 
ployed elsewhere but free to work 
Saturdays and on specified evenings 
for a minimum of eight hours a week 
and a maximum of 20 hours a week, 
each store manager to determine his 
own hours. He must be an _indi- 
vidual who can combine teaching 
ability, personal confidence and a 
knowledge of power woodworking. 

The briefing reminded dealers that 
excellent sources for _ instructor- 
demonstrator material are the indus- 
trial arts faculties of local high schools 
or students of college level institu- 
tions where shopteachers are trained. 
A suggested form for a letter to be 
addressed to school authorities giving 
the store’s requirements and asking 


for applicants was provided dealers. 

Under the instructor-demonstrator 
plan, Magna is responsible for half 
of the cost involved and the store js 
responsible for the other half. 

The plan calls for one instructor. 
demonstrator to be available for each 
store participating in the program 
and, if possible, for one or two alter. 
nates the store manager can call on jf 
or when the first man is unable to be 
present on a specified day or evening, 

In addition to standing half the 
amount of the salaries paid to in. 
structor-demonstrators, Magna trains 
them. 

Starting August 15, 1950, four 
regular company field representatives 
spent approximately 30 days covering 
52 selected stores, giving one full day 
to each one. Men chosen by the dealer 
and registered with and approved by 
Magna received about five hours of 
training and instruction in demop- 
stration. On successful completion of 
the course each man was awarded a 
Shopsmith Instructor- Demonstrator 
Registration Certificate, certifying to 
his qualifications to give “‘instruction 
in the proper use of Shopsmith and 
its accessories.”” Copies of the cer- 
tificate were filed with the dealer and 
with the company. 


Control Through Reports 


It was made clear to the men and 
to the dealers that the men thus 
trained were to instructor-demon- 
strate Shopsmith, not to sell or per- 
form any other store duties. (There 
were perhaps two exceptions to this 
rule, for which permission was ob- 
tained from Magna.) The men were 
expected to set up sales, but they had 
to be referred to a regular store sales- 
person for completion. 

In addition to demonstrating in the 
stores, the dealers and_ instructor- 
demonstrators were encouraged to 
arrange special demonstrations for 
instructors and groups of students in 
the use of Shopsmith. 

Magna supplied each dealer with 
report forms. The reports indicated 
the hours worked by the demonstra 
tor, the rate per hour and data on 
salaries paid. It also called for an- 
swers to eight questions: 


1. Approximately how many peo 
ple witnessed your demonstration? 


2. Was a newspaper advertisement 


run on any day of this week before 
the demonstration ? 


3. Were hand-out pamphlets avail 
able in sufficient supply ? 
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4. ls the Shopsmith in good con- 
dition ‘or demonstrating ? 


5. How many Shopsmiths were 
sold during your demonstrations? 


6. Total Shopsmiths sold during 
the week, including those sold dur- 
ing you! demonstrations ? 


7, Were Shopsmiths and accessories 
available in sufficient supply ? 


8. Special demonstrations: 

(a) Were efforts made to ar- 
range demonstrations for special 
groups such as teachers, shop 
classes, clubs, etc. ? 

(b) Were special demonstra- 
tions actually conducted ? 

(c) If answer to (a) or (b) 
is “yes” give details below. 

Space was provided for additional 
remarks. 

The plan went into effect about 
September 15 in 52 selected Mont- 
gomery Ward stores, the central 
ofice cooperating with Magna in 
transmitting details and instructions. 
The program was in full swing for 
pre-Christmas promotion of Shop- 
smith. 

Results were so good that this year 
the program has been extended. Most 
of the demonstrators trained in 1950 
eagerly returned in 1951 to the stores 
where they had worked. Those who 
lid not, in most cases, were prevented 
by changed circumstances. Thus it 
was necessary for the company to 
train only replacements and additions. 


Magna Assays Values 


There is no doubt of the success 
of the plan. Magna finds it is getting 
many more times the effectiveness 
ut of the new plan compared with 
the old. The big gain is that Shop- 
smith dealers who are willing to put 
something into the promotion of the 
product can have an instructor-dem- 
onstrator of their own choice when 
they want him. What this means is evi- 
lent from the former situation. Says 
Mr. Beckett: “Under the old system 
of traveling demonstrators, three out 
ot five dealers who were scheduled 
lor mid-week demonstration would 
write in to us, asking for a Saturday 


} Or nighttime demonstration.” What 


the company calls its “I-D Plan” 
(Instruczor - Demonstrator) makes 
possible, resulting in better 
dealer relations and more enthusiasm. 

ere are other advantages: The 
local men know their communities 
and are influential in them. They 
‘now where and how to go about ar- 
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When a spark plug is first in the field by virtue of a command- 
ing lead in sales to individual motorists, it’s a champion, indeed. 


As a matter of fact, Champion is the name of this one. You f 
don’t get it with any car you buy from the two largest auto- 
mobile manufacturers. But when it comes to replacing spark 
plugs, so many motorists specify Champion that it’s the out- 
standing front runner in total sales. 


And in the Small Town America of GRIT readers, Champion 
sales even exceed the national rate. No less than 65.9°% of the 
auto and truck owners among GRIT’s 650,000 reading families 
buy Champion Spark Plugs. That’s virtually two out of every 
three of these car users. 


The loyalty of GRIT readers to products advertised in GRIT 
is like that. Champion, using a regular monthly schedule in 
GRIT since 1945, is another proof that brands made familiar by 
Small Town America’s own weekly outsell those neglecting 
| the Small Town Market. 


Your GRIT representative will gladly show you proof of this 
in our current Reader Survey . . . and tell you how little it costs 
to buy dominant space in this unique publication. “Grit sells 
for its advertisers . . . it can sell for you.” 


80.4% of GRIT families buy e%, % % 


spark plugs. Here's how they've 1947 1949 1951 
answered ‘“‘Champion when 
asked, ‘What make of spark 64.3 65.6 65.9 


plugs do you usually buy?” 


— =—~gsesteas 
uta (aS Sees) 
Pa nS 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY . 
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Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 


"yy MOCK INLAND CO. 


76+h IN RETAIL SALES 


among Sales Management's 
162 Metropolitan County Areas 
He 

If your radio campaign is based 
on the first 100 markets accord- 
ing to Retail Sales volume—then 
over 234,000 Quad-Citians are 
buying above your standard. 
WHBF has worked with mind, 
body and its facilities to assist 
in the progress and growth of the 
Quad-City area to a major mar- 
ket position. 


Les Johnson, V.P. and Gen. Mgr. 


Qouad- Cities favorite 


AM 
TV 
TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Represented by Avery-Knodel, Inc 


ranging for special demonstrations. 
As manual training teachers or ad- 
vanced industrial arts students, they 
have real authority. In addition, 
their enthusiasm for the work and 
their new approach are assets. The 
“Remarks” section of the weekly re- 
port forms brings in many good sug- 
gestions. For example, an I-D in the 
New York area pointed out that con- 
siderable good will could be obtained 
by including certain working supply 
items in the basic packing list. After 
studying the suggestion, Magna in- 
cluded the items. Another instructor- 
demonstrator observed a very young 
Shopsmith owner, aged 12, and told 
the company about him. It was pos- 
sible to arrange for photographs and 
publicity. Still another was alert 
enough to arrange for a Shopsmith 
booth and demonstration at a junior 
chamber of commerce crafts and hob- 
bies show, as a result of his local 
acquaintanceship. There were many 
more. 

The salaries paid the demonstra- 
tors help to spur them on to promote 
more sales in their stores. A bulletin, 
“NIagna Memos,” running personals, 
pictures and performance items on 
I-D’s all over the country, helps to 
weld them into a “team” and make 
them feel they are a working part of 
the firm. 


Turnover No Problem 


Practically all of the manual arts 
teachers and others who have under- 
taken the work have indicated that 
they want to continue. They like the 
work not only because it permits them 
to earn from $48 to $60 for their 
work on four Saturdays (a consid- 
eration to teachers who are rarely 
well paid), but because of their in- 
herent interest in the work. 

Dealers are happy because they can 
have good demonstrators when they 
need them. Some, in fact, are so 
pleased that they intend to continue 
with additional demonstration hours 
at their own expense, and dealers who 
were not included in the first year 
plan have obtained permission to par- 
ticipate at their own expense. So en- 
thusiastic is the reception that 
Magna has good reason to believe 
that, having proved the value of in- 
formed promotion through demonstra- 
tion at the point-of-purchase, the 
dealers will want to continue the pro- 
gram at their own expense. 

Magna executives are happy _ be- 
cause a major problem has_ been 
solved. They expect the instructor- 
demonstrator plan to replace to a 
large extent the program of com- 
pany-employed traveling demonstra- 


tors. They are happy to be making 
friends of one-time skeptical demon- 
strators. 

Energetic demonstration is only 
one reason for Shopsmith’s growth, 
Various promotions back up the deal- 
ers who, in addition to the Montgom. 
ery Ward organization, include inde. 
pendent operators throughout the 
country, plus foreign agencies.” 

Magna advertising, which from 
the start has been heavy for a single 
item of hardware and its accessories, 
continues on a steady schedule jn 
mechanics’ magazines, science publi- 
cations, home craft journals, and in 
Sunset, Better Homes and Gardens, 
and The Saturday Evening Post. 
School shop publications have been 
added recently, also a general busi- 
ness publication. Other advertising 
includes aids to dealers, theater play- 
lets and television copy run on a 50- 
50 cooperative basis with the dealer. 


Provide Promotional Backing 


A comprehensive promotional pro- 
gram directed to and through manual 
arts classes of schools and industrial 
arts colleges has recentiy been put in 
effect. 

At the selling end, a comprehen- 
sive re-packaging job, which will be 
precedent-making in the hardware 
field, nears completion. 

“Shopsmith Clubs” are developing 
at the consumer end and are offering 
interesting opportunities for grass- 
roots selling. 


*Selling is direct in the Northeast (Maine 
to Minnesota and Missouri to Wash- 
ington, D.C.); direct in Southern Cali- 
fornia; in the sparsely populated re- 
gions it is done through manufacturers 
representatives; in the remainder of the 
country through specialty distributors ex- 
clusively franchised in a _ given area 
Thus, W. J. Lancaster, Magna’s first dis- 
tributor, covers all of Northern Cali 
fornia from a San Francisco headquarters 


COMING ... 


12 Questions about 
The Forgotten Man in Sales: 
The Supervisor 


BY L. J. WARREN, Vice-Presicent 
Murphy Products Co. 


——— 
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“ie Pioneers of That may sound like the latest space-man comic strip. But Southern Biscuit 
ering on ac is scoring sales-altitude records because Reynolds “conquered the atmosphere”’ 
pelo Feil ...atmospheric moisture. The secret is Reyseal, Reynolds exclusive 
" Packaging. heat-sealing lamination of aluminum foil, wax and paper. 
Southern Biscuit was always a quality house. Bur the old-style package 

(Maine could not maintain quality for long-distance shipping. Reyseal, 

Wash- used first for FFV Lemon Thins and Orange Thins, kept them oven-fresh 
n Cali- indefinitely. In addition, the eye-appeal of these brilliant packages 
pa cut shelf time. It was a double-action guarantee of freshness! 

of the Now Southern Biscuit distributes nationally, with ten items in 
tors ex: the ‘shining armor that gives up to five times more fresh-flavor protection.” 
fs Every package carries the notice: “Aluminum Foil Heat-Sealed 
1 Cali Protects Flavor and Crispness.”’ 

— More and more success stories like this start by a call for Reynolds 

packaging experts. Phone, write or wire. 


Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Southern Biscuit advertising features the 
“dunking test.” In another dramatic “test,” 
fire caused water damage to all of a grocer’s 
stock except his FFV Cookies. Wiped off, 


Return Flight these packages were as good as new. 
Guaranteed! 


YNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Tune in every Week. . ."“The Kate Smith Evening Hour” on Television—NBC NETWORK 
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BIG IDEA: A shopping cart display filled with package of Ac'cent and other 
foods with which the product can be used. Ac’cent volume leaps, related 


IN ANOTHER TEST, Fazio's Foodtown, Cleveland, in- 
creased sales on Ac'cent by nearly 300% in a tie 


products too. Scro's Square Deal Market, Cleveland, not only moved Ac'cent 
in quantity with this display, but doubled store's normal volume on lettuce. 


up with fresh vegetables. Merchandising on Wheels” idea 
is now being extended to hundreds of super markets. 


Ac'cent Wins Smashing Sales Gains 


With “Merchandising on Wheels’ 


A test campaign proves that resourceful tactics at the 
point-of-purchase — with the right fixtures and logica’ 
tieups with other food products—can stimulate a huge 
volume of new business on a little food specialty product. 


Based on an interview with GEORGE B. HAMILTON 
General Sales Manager, Amino Products Division 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp.* 


Monosodium glutamate, the chief 
secret of fine Chinese cooking for 
hundreds of years, is so new in 
American food stores that its manu- 
tacturers still face a pioneering job 
in introducing it. During the last 
five years millions of dollars have 
been invested in plants to manufac- 
ture it in the United States. More 
millions are being poured into cam- 
paigns to advertise, merchandise and 


*Chicago 
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sell it. Some methods are dramatic. 

This unique substance, processed 
from natural sources such as wheat 
and beets, with no identifiable flavor 
of its own, emphasizes the flavor of 
most foods by stimulating the sense 
of taste. As is the custom in the 
United States, monosodium glutamate 
is popularized and sold under a vari- 
ety of trade names. Of these, the best 
known by far is Ac’cent. 

After more than three years de- 


voted to sales research, starting with 
an unknown product insofar a 
American users were concerned, dur- 
ing which time it is admitted false 
starts and errors were made, the In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, has hit upon a pian 
that is getting surprising results. 

“We ran a test campaign last fall 
in 30 Cleveland super markets and, 
in a more limited way, in selected 
typical stores in other eastern and 
northeastern cities and St. Louis, 
says George B. Hamilton, general 
sales manager of the Amino Products 
Division of International, responsible 
for the introduction and sale of the 
product. “Because through these mer- 
chandising tests we are confident we 
have learned how to introduce and 
sell Ac’cent, we are now engaged in 
putting the system to work in ap 
proximateiy 7,500 super markers. We 
call this plan, ‘Merchandising on 
Wheels.’ 

“Specifically, the promotion calls 
for shopping cart displays. They art 
piled high with jumbled packages o 
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Accent and other food items. The 
loaded carts are placed close to 
checking gates and in various depart- 
ments which carry related items. 

“By related items, we mean chick- 
ens and other poultry, fresh meats 
and fish, cheeses and salad items and, 
generally, all non-sweet foods. Ac’cent 
works well generally with the pro- 
teins which are the non-fattening ele- 
ments in human diet. Promotional 
pieces accompany the displays, special 
cards or banners carrying slanted 
copy which ties in with each depart- 
ment and product. Meticulous tests 
have proved that it works well in 
almost every case.” 

Various reports from participating 
stores, according to reports piled on 
Mr. Hamilton’s desk, reveal typical 
results : 

Twenty-five Cleveland super mar- 
kets increased their average sales of 
Accent by 375% during the test 


HARD WORKER: One of the most powerful builders of Ac'cent sales has been this "third 


store says tersely: “Our turkey busi- 
ness doubled. We believe the Ac’cent 
poultry cards helped.” The same store 
reports that during a 10-day period 
when the “merchandising on wheels” 


promotion was used, Ac’cent sales 
were increased more than 300% over 
normal. Giunti’s Foodtown, also in 
Cleveland, reported Ac’cent sales up 
317% during the period of the pro- 
motion. 

“The Ac’cent promotion . . . sold 
me, sold our merchandise committee, 
and sold our customers,” reports Wil- 
liam Glazer, advertising director of 
Foodtown, Inc. “We like the way it 
proved that Ac’cent could be used in 
advertising and in store display to sell 
other profitable items.” 

The Ac’cent sales promotion de- 
partment has been excitedly watchful 
to find new sales stunts devised and 
developed by individual stores and 
their salesmen out on the firing line. 


shaker" set designed for three instead of the usual two basic seasonings. Sells for $1.65. 


period; individual stores gained in- 
creases of 400% or more. One of 
the largest chains located in a num- 
ber of New England cities reported: 
in Providence, R. I., up 513%; in 
Johnston, R. L., up 794% ; in Rum- 
tord, R. I., up 300%. Independent 
stores made reports as follows: Ar- 
lan’s Public Market, New Bedford, 
Mass., sales up 814%; Pawtucket 
Public \larket, up more than 500% ; 
Providence Public Market, up 228%. 
One Store, using similar promotion 
in its fresh vegetable department with 
signs an! placards stressing the value 
ot Accent when used with salads, 
doubled its sales of lettuce, disposing 
of 48 cases in five days. 

The ?ick-N-Pay store, Cleveland, 
O., during the holiday season last fall 
made a drive on poultry using color 
Printed <ie-in cards supplied by the 
makers oi Ac’cent. A report from the 
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One which has been given wide cir- 
culation in advertising and by word- 
of-mouth has to do with the two 
slices of sausage. The thinker-upper 
was an employe of the Donnelley 
Corp. whose “detail men” were em- 
ployed by International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. for introductory 
work. It worked this way: 

Two slices of sausage would be laid 
side-by-side on a small plate on the 
meat counter. One would be sprinkled 
with Ac’cent; the other would be 
left plain. The grocer, or the meat 
man, who had just sold the two 
identical pieces of sausage to the Don- 
nelley man, was then asked to taste 
each. What happened ? 

Distribution in the area where this 
simple sales stunt was tested out was 
increased by 550%. 

Because of the dramatic success at- 
tained in the Cleveland and New 


England test markets, the makers of 
Ac’cent are continuing to conduct 
their 1952 spring merchandising pro- 
gram in the same manner. Eye-catch- 
ing color cards in two sizes and eight 
colors were used with a_ heading, 
“Ac’cent on Flavor.” They feature 
salads as “nutritious, economical and 
delicious,” but doubly so when pre- 
pared with Ac’cent. 

The larger card of the two is de- 
signed to be used as a background in 
the shopping-cart jumble display and 
to tie in vegetables and Ac’cent; the 
smaller card fits a display carton and 
can be placed on a shelf, counter or 
show case or in a window. The 
counter or show case are the suggested 
spots. 

To put selling punch into the poul- 
try-Ac’cent combination sale sugges- 
tion, the manufacturers of Ac’cent 
offer an attractive display card in 
four colors. This fits on 4 carton hold- 
ing one-ounce packages of Ac’cent. 
It emphasizes: 


Today's Best Buy! 
Chicken's Plentiful—Stretch Your 
Budget 


A pad of tear-off recipes for 
“Chicken-N-Ac’cent” is attached to 
the card which suggests: “For a new 
taste thrill, try Ac’cent on chicken.” 
To go along with the sales setup in 
the store, the Ac’cent sales promotion 
department has designed five separate 
department head mats for newspaper 
advertising. They feature Ac’cent 
with vegetables, canned meats, salads, 
macaroni-and-cheese and _ chicken. 
They are offered to super markets 
with an advertising allowance if they 
are used. Allowances, on an either/ 
or basis, are also provided for super 
market cooperation on displays built 
around this point-of-purchase materi- 
al. In addition, super markets have 
available the help of the Ac’cent sales 
force in working out cooperative ad- 
vertising as well as its advertising 
department. 

Through this ‘related sales” mer- 
chandising campaign the dealer is 
told that if he will follow through 
he will get “two sales and two prof- 
its” where he got one before. Selling 
a manufacturer’s salesman is always 
a problem that must be faced and 
licked. Ac’cent’s company salesmen 
are told: 

1. That they have working for 
them a thoroughly tested merchandis- 
ing and display technique; that it has 
been tested not only by the com- 
pany’s sales promotion department 
but by many other leading merchan- 
disers in the food industry; that the 
shopping cart and _ top-of-the-meat- 
counter displays have many _ times 
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proved their ability to increase sales; if the steaks are extra good, will jp. 
that the idea is sound and basic. quire where they came from,” he said 
2. That as they work, store to “T am happy to think that when the, 
store, they have advertising and dis- do they will be told that I sold then, 
play allowance support and that these Such word-of-mouth advertising, eye; 
NAT D a advantages, rightly used, will work if limited to a few, is well wort 
; ~ ie for them and help them continuously the cost of the Ac’cent to me.” 

WILLIAMS wt in their day’s effort. Publicity has played an importan; 
one of , ; 3. That they have behind them part in the promotion of Ac’cep; 
WOIA's "ic consistent consumer advertising, both from the very start. Chinese cooking 
pactdiore | company-paid and cooperative; that has had its voluble fans in this coup. 
| the consumer, because of carefully try for more than 100 years. Chines 
prepared publicity which has proved cooks have been known as masters ¢} 
acceptable to household editors in flavor. Not until recently was ; 
| both daily newspapers and national known that they used monosodiyp 
Carnation Milk | home magazines, is becoming more glutamate. When that became known 
and more conditioned to the every- American food researchers and chem. 
Another Famous Name day use of Ac’cent. ists went to work. They found thx 
ith WDIA. M hi 4. That they have behind them a the monosodium glutamate the Chi 
wi ' empnis | steady advertising program carried nese had used for centuries was onl 
Yes, famous Carnation Milk “2.0m 8 full 52] | on in grocery and food trade papers a crude approach to the substance i; 
advertisers ating the feae ‘ae pide tora which reach 150,000 top super mar- pure form. 


the Memphis trade area with WDIA. It's just kets as well as independent and other 
further proof of WDIA's complete dominance in 


selling the 439,266 Negroes in WDIA BMB coun- buyers. ; A Public Relations Program 
ties. Join the list of such advertisers as Camels, 5. That they and their dealers, 

Maxwell House, Colgate, Tide and Stag Beer, ot > aése » . - ; 

and join the swing to WDIA. Get the full facts | | With emphasis placed on the supe a eo 
today! | market, have at their asking carefully esearchers foun at the Chines 
planned help and assistance in the product could be improved, and the 
HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX | voluntary and cooperative fields. Chinese quickly became aware of that 


City: Memphis, Tenn. Months: Jan.-Feb. °52 , ° . na 
7 6. That they have for their free fact, too. Before the American manv- 


MF See i oa my cE “y C rc = | use a program that will give them a facturers had time to introduce their 
success story to tell not only to their new and better monosodium gluta- 
MEMPHIS WDIA TENN | best customers but to those whom mate to the home market, the Chinese 

| they would want to have as their had become heavy buyers. ‘That was 
customers. just before Korea and the turning 

Because of the nature of the prod- red of the Chinese on the continent 
uct, Ac’cent has, without effort on They competed for the monosodium 
the part of the makers, given birth glutamate which was available and 
to a variety of human interest stories for a time absorbed the supply. The; 
which, used properly, can help to were willing to pay fancy prices tor 
make sales. : it and fly it air express across the 
Pacific. 

As these facts became known to 
food editors,the birth of monosodium 
glutamate — which is another name 

For example: A Cleveland grocer for Ac’cent—soon became a ‘‘story 
reported to the company that one of wanted by all editors in the field 0! 
his customers is a dentist who has foods. Here’s what developed: 

been a steady buyer of Ac’cent ever 1. The merchandising department 
how can you reach since it was placed on the retail mar- originated a bulletin service to food 

ket. This dentist, who fancies him- editors and educators known as “New 
these K E Y M E N ? | self an amateur chef of no mean abil- Notes in Cooking.” Circulated month- 
To sell products used for the | ity, asked the grocer in all serious- ly, it gave interesting and printable 
Engineered Plant Services, ness not to tell his friends about material without cost to newspapers 
you must sell the key men Ac cent because he considered it one syndicates and national ae 
who perform these job func- of his dark, deep secrets in the prep- One story was used in 1951 in : 
tions (regardless of their | aration of the foods that had brought metropolitan newspapers. Food e I 
company titles). him much admiration and many com- tors, being food editors, are always 

pliments from his friends and associ- looking for palate ticklers. 

ates. ; 2. Good releases, more publicity 

Another super market operator, in but under another name, went out 
Evansville, Ind., reported to the mak- monthly to more than 500 metropdli- 
ers of Ac’cent that he has a slick tan newspapers, but exclusive to ont 
trick he employs~often. Whenever a leading paper in each city. Photo 

IN DUST RY | large order of steaks comes in, such graphs often pictured some tast dish 
va as for a steak fry or where any large Ac’cent being incorporated in th 
and crowd may assemble for a dinner, he recipe of course. Fifty-five per ent © 


\ POWER makes it a practice to sprinkle Ac’- the published stories mentioned Ac: 


cent liberally on the steaks he sells cent by name. The year before onl 
420 Main St. St. Joseph, Mich. “I figure that the people present, dicates the acceptance of Ac cent bi 


John E. Pearson Co., Representative 


Sidelights on Sales 


With top-quality articles 
and highly selective circula- 
tion, INDUSTRY AND POWER 
serves this market — all this 
market — and serves it well! 


Established 1920 to fill the order. 15% mentioned it by name. 7 his i= 
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this great mass of editors. 

3, Fillers consisting of three- to 
ten-line items were sent out to the 
entire national press. All editors are 
tempted by such fillers. They are 
handy in making up pages because 
they fill a multitude of column-end 
holes. They have been going out to 
food editors, 15 at a time, every six 
weeks. Millions of readers, no doubt, 
have learned facts about Ac’cent as 
4 result of this continuous rain of 
short items. 

4, Mats are sent out monthly to 
more than 1,000 small-town newspa- 
pers. These are in effect readable 
short stories, illustrated, and because 
‘na mat the newspaper must cast the 
sory with the picture, Ac’cent 
always achieves mention. This year 
a mat service offering recipes for 
trade name insertion is being offered 
to super market newspapers. 

5. Exclusive food stories are regu- 
larly offered to syndicates and Sun- 
day supplements. Special photography 
and recipe testing are tempting bait 
to obtain use. The manufacturers of 


"Never 
ment 


show  discourage- 

. . There is an old 
saying that no leader can 
afford to droop." 


From "Stimulating Salesmen 
Successfully" 
By Charles B. Roth 


Accent argue that because of the na- 
ture of monosodium glutamate and 
what it does for cookery, it is a legiti- 
mate story. Apparently many editors 
agree because, during 1951, stories 
mentioning and featuring Ac’cent 
were used through King Features, 
Associated Press, NEA Syndicate, 
This Week, Parade and The Ameri- 
can Weekly, The combined reader- 
ship of these vehicles comes very close 
to carpeting the literate readers of the 
nation. Among the magazines that 
took sufficient interest in this com- 
paratively new product, anyway new 
to this ountry, to carry feature stor- 
les about it are such nationally cir- 
culated publications as Good House- 
keeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman's Day, Charm, Cosmopoli- 
tan, \IcCall’s, House Beautiful, 
House <= Garden, Bride’s Magazine, 
True Story, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Chatelaine, Canadian Home 


Journal, and others. This would 
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never happen, the manufacturers of 
Ac’cent point out, if monosodium 
glutamate had not become an accepted 
item of useful value not only to the 
gourmet but to the everyday cook. 

6. Radio and television cooking and 
women’s programs have been serviced 
with usable recipes and food informa- 
tion. These programs have been sam- 
pled with miniature Ac’cent shakers. 

7. Ac’cent has participated in give- 
away programs which are popular on 
radio and television. 

8. Tie-in publicity has been pro- 
moted. This combines mention oi 
Ac’cent with some related item, and 
paid advertising tie-ins with other 
products. Exclusive stories are pre- 
pared for top grocery publications 
which give the details of the current 
sales program with results of the vari- 
ous test campaigns which have been 
run in Cleveland, Providence and St. 
Louis. 

While the promoters of Ac’cent in- 
sist that their story to the grocery 
trade has many positive and prom- 
ising qualities, they are willing to 
agree that they have found certain 
hurdles to jump. Among them: (a) 
Ac’cent is not a “tonnage” item; (b) 
it is not a tangible in that it does not 
fill or meet an established demand; 
(c) it has not yet attained a steady, 
high consumer demand. 

Ac’cent at this stage of the intro- 
duction is concentrating on super 
markets. The reasoning in this is that 
the 15,383 super markets in the 
United States sold a total of $12,- 
356,000,000 worth of food products 
and other household items in 1951. 
That adds up to about 41.8% of the 
total grocery store volume for the 
year. Ac’cent management figures 
that it is in—or as good as in—ap- 
proximately 50% of them. Most of 
this job was done during the last 12 
months. 

“We are now in 87% of the super 
markets in New England,” says Mr. 
Hamilton. “Getting into them was 
easy because the knowledge about the 
test campaigns in Cleveland, Provi- 
dence and other New England towns 
had traveled through that territory 
ahead of our salesmen. Then it has 
become common knowledge in the 
food trade that many meat depart- 
ment operators put Ac’cent in their 
hamburger and ground beef and so 
have built a bigger volume of these 
items. 

“Again, one of the most powerful 
sales stories our men can tell is the 
fact that more than 400 commercial 
packers and processors of foods, in- 
cluding many big name companies, 
use monosodium glutamate regularly 
to maintain and intensify the flavor 
of their products.” 


FOUNDRIES FIT 
INTO NO OTHER MARKET 


inne aie Foundrymen speak 


HAPPENING a“‘language of their 
own” and those who 
sell successfully to 
foundries learned a 
long time ago to recognize them as an 
individual market—bound together by 
common practices and common problems 
found in no other industry. 


An independent sales effort directed to 
foundries will pay dividends... this mass 
production industry is spending over one 
million dollars every hour for materials and 
supplies—and two million dollars every week 
in capital investments. 


To meet the demand for castings, America’s 
foundries last year topped every previous 
production record, including peak war years! 


To make sure your story gets across to 
foundrymen, tell it in FOUNDRY. With its 
45,000 readers, FOUNDRY gives you 
blanket coverage of the foundries that 
have 94% of the industry's melting capacity. 


| 


| DO YOU HAVE THESE MARKETING AIDS? 


@ Marketing Guide, “How To Sell the 
Foundry Market.” Available free. 


| @ Data File, “Sizing up the Foundry Market.” 
Available free. 


@ Penton’s Foundry Directory. Cost $75.00. 


FOUNDRY 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NP 
ECA! 


R. R. HORNER, 
we're glad N & W’s 
throttles are wide open! 


glad that Norfolk & 
Western (and the rail in- 
dustry) was farsighted 
enough to prepare for its 
gigantic tasks of today — 
that N & W’s personnel, 
shops, equipment, and roll- 
ing stock are ready for per- 
haps even greater tasks of 
the future. ... We’re happy 
you’re highballin’! It’s a 
real pleasure, Mr. Horner, 
to carry your company’s ad- 
vertising messages to N & 
W’s friends in the Cincin- 
nati area. Thanks from 
Cincinnati’s first daily 
newspaper, the Times-Star. 


AY 


J 
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/ NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


Year after year, more NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISERS are adding THE BAYONNE TIMES 
to their Newspaper Schedule . . . word is 
getting arounc that— 
“BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE" 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 


NATION-WIDE FIELD SERVICE 
USEFUL TO ADVERTISERS AND EDITORS 


Organization of 500 capable Photo-Reporters pro- 
vides effective way to obtain on-location photos, 
case histories, stories, testimonials and releases. 


For more infermation write or phone 
SICKLES PHOTO-REPORTING SERVICE 
38 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


Fortune's View of Salesmen 


Because the sales fraternity is currently suffering from all the self- 
consciousness of a 15-year-old girl about to go to her first formal 
dance, it’s to be expected that a good deal of desk-pounding and 
shouting and bar conversation will result from the publication of the 
current series of articles in Fortune. 


In the second article of the series (May issue), a number of sales 
executives are reported as bemoaning to Fortune's researchers that 
salesmen have lost the spirit of initiative . . . have gone soft . . . seem 
more interested in security than anything else. This is an idea that 
has been bandied about a good bit lately. 


If salesmen were unique among occupational groups against which 
this charge might be made, then it seems to me there might be good 
reason for alarm. I have yet to hear much dispassionate comment on 
the fact that these same attitudes are to be found extending hori- 
zontally across the whole worker-force in our society. The farmer 
no longer wants, but expects, price floors under the products he pro- 
duces. Union labor in factories has been extending the nature and 
range of security benefits with the signing of every new contract. 
Even the self-employed are now under Social Security because so 
many of them demanded it. In short, salesmen are reacting in har- 
mony with something that is a national socio-economic phenomenon. 


What has brought all of this about? It can surely be taken as axio- 
matic, to begin with, that all human beings hunger for a measure of 
security. But the movement toward effective plans which will actually 
provide some measure of that security has, | believe, been brought about 
largely by the realities of our present tax structure. 


The net of the situation is this: It is now virtually impossible for 
anyone unfortified by inherited equities to save enough out of earn- 
ings to provide a reasonable interest-and-dividend income for his 
later years. Taxes, federal, state and local, are now taking up what 
used to be the margin to be saved to provide for the years beyond 65. 


It seems to me that the sales executive who looks with impatience 
and derision on the demand, by salesmen, for pension and retirement 
plans, is the victim of a curious myopia. He, himself, is now demand- 
ing deferred income, profit-sharing, stock options, and a variety of 
other compensation arrangements which will help to relieve his own 
sense of insecurity about the future. His salesman’s problem is no 
different from his own, except that it is more acute because of thie 
disparity in earning power. 


Consider the case of Hal C , salesman. Age 51. Wife and 
two children. Home owner. Present savings going largely into lite 
insurance to protect his family. Steady, conscientious, production 
slightly above average. In the small city in which he lives, regarded 
as successful and prosperous. Every time there’s a local drive for 
charity funds of any kind, Hal comes through as a committee mai. 
Kids doing well in school ; one will earn a college scholarship. Who'e 
family active in church work; parents participate in school affairs. 
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They help the Boy Scouts, they vote, they give with their hearts as 
well as with their checkbooks. In short, they’re good citizens. But 
Hal is worried about his future. 


jal’s company has no pension or retirement plan of any kind. It’s 
freely noised about among members of the sales force that anybody 
brash enough to bring up the subject would be frowned upon by the 
management. 


Said Hal recently: “Look at me! I shouldn’t change jobs at my 
age. I don’t even want to. But I’m limited in my earning power 
because of the nature of my territory. Other salesmen make more in 
one week than I do in a month because they’re located in big-city 
areas where there are key accounts that run into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of volume yearly. 


“But, with taxes what they are, it’s now almost impossible for 
anybody to save enough to live on investment income after retire- 
ment. At present interest rates, a man would have to save $100,000 
to have an income of $3,000 or so a year. Unless you can buy indus- 
trial bonds at more than 4%, it’s better in the long run to buy tax- 
free bonds at 17% or 2% because of surtaxes. I might make 5 or 6% 
on common stock investments, but I can’t afford to run the risk of 
putting all my savings into stocks. 


“Meanwhile the youngsters are growing up, and even though Tim 
does earn a scholarship, there’ll be heavy expenses for college. This 
year we paid out nearly $600 to doctors and dentists. Next year 
we'll have to paint the house. By 1953 I’ll need a new car. Is it any 
wonder I envy the men who have been covered with company pen- 


sion and retirement plans?” 


That seems to me to sum up the case of the salesman who is argu- 
ing for a reasonable pension plan. It isn’t a matter of lost initiative. 
It isn’t a matter of having gone soft. It’s a matter of indisputable 
economics. 


| believe a critical attitude toward the shortcomings of both sales man- 
agers and salesmen is a healthy thing. But we can never turn it to con- 
structive purposes until we consider that selling, as a profession, is just 
coming into its adolescent years. Actually, to call it a "profession" is 
premature; it just hasn't yet attained that status. 


Because we are still trying to attain professional status, we still 
have a frightening number of unsolved problems. The very word 
“professional” presupposes adequate specialized training for the prac- 
titioners of selling. How many of our present salesmen have had 


anything approximating adequate training? Two gut of one hun- 
dred? Even that is probably high. 


Because we are still in the pioneering stages, we are only now 
getting started on the business of getting our colleges and universities 
to provide the right educational background for young people coming 
into the field. The very lack of suitable occupational guidance with 
respect to the opportunities and rewards in the sales field is one 
reason why so many students display such an apathy toward it. 


_We are giving largely lip service to the idea that selling is essen- 
tially a service profession. We have ahead of us a long road to travel 
before it will be practiced as such and recognized by the public as 


Sul 


\ll of these considerations have an important bearing on the 
Present attitudes we are now encountering among salesmen and can- 
didates for sales jobs. So far as the matter of security demands is 
concerned, why don’t we reason the thing out, then accept the atti- 
tude as normal, and go on from there? 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 


In the first five months of this year, 26 
new advertisers have begun selling to 
America’s quick-service eating places, in 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD SERVICE. 


The May issue (our NRA Convention 
issue) had over 71 pages of advertising 
... More than any issue in 22 years... 
the biggest dollar volume ever. For the 
first five months of 1952, advertising is 
better than 20% ahead of the same 
period last year. 


Back of this trend is a big market fact 
... the swift growth that has made fast- 
service restaurants the profit-side of the 
business. And back of it, too, is the 
expansion Of FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 
SERVICE Magazine, in circulation and in 
editorial service, to meet the needs of 
this fast growing field. 


Now 40,000 circulation 
+e and a broader editorial job 


People everywhere are swinging to foun- 
tain and counter eating! And because 
faster turnover means bigger profits, 
restaurants are adding counters, new 
places are springing up. Snack bars, 
coffee shops, drive-ins, luncheonettes are 
looking for tremendous quantities of 
new equipment, tons of food and drink, 
carloads of supplies. 


To help in merchandising, in building 
traffic, planning new layouts, providing 
new food specialties . .. every aspect of 
a highly specialized business... 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD SERVICE 
broadened its editorial scope and in- 
creased its circulation to cover the field 
—thoroughly. It sells the profit-side of 
the restaurant business for you. 


The first salesman said, ““We 


reach a million men and women.” 


The next man came in, and he said, 


“We reach a half-million but they're 


in the upper-income brackets.” 

The next, he said, 31.6% of our 

readers went to college.” 

By this time the first man is back again. . ., 
What havoc have we publishers 


wrought? 
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What a Salesman Looks for 
In His Sales Manager 


“It a sales manager reports to you, check him against these 17 
points, most of them common, serious weaknesses in sales leadership. 


“It you‘re a sales manager yourself, or want to be, honestly check 


your own traits against this list. 


“If you're a salesman, as I am, take heed and check your prospective 
boss against this list before you take the job.” 


BY CHARLES M. FRENCH 


If you wonder which of the fol- 
lowing 17 leadership traits is the 
most important, that depends on you. 
The one in which you (or your man) 
are weakest is the one that’s most 
important. They are not listed in any 
order: 


|. Is he strict yet fair? Any sales- 
man knows that he is his own worst 
enemy. He needs close supervision 
and discipline, but not oppression and 
tyranny. A sales manager who is weak 
and too lenient gets no respect and 
no results; one who is a bellowing 
tyrant gets less plus the hatred of 
his men. Would you trust your ca- 
reer to a man who is a weakling, or 
a tyrant? 


2. Can he conduct a meeting 
properly? Fifty percent of all sales 
meetings are called for no good 
reason. When they are called for a 


good reason, 70% of the time spent 
on them is wasted. This means that 
salesmen are losing time, losing sales, 


losing money. And the very manager 
who calls the most useless meeting 
and wastes the most time in them, is 


the very man who is always raising 
cain about the number of calls his 
men make. Most meetings are called 
to show off to the boss and to the 


men. He's kidding only himself. 


_ 3. Does he have drive—that great 
inner sales urge? This is what de- 
Velops true leadership. It may sound 
like pr: tty deep stuff for a “mere” 
salesma: to be worrying about. If 
you think so you’re vastly under: 
‘stimating the average salesman. All 
this is pretty close to his pocketbook, 

Is career, and his daily routine and 
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you can’t get much closer to a guy 
than that. Granted, he may not put 
it just that way, but he sees the re- 
sults, even if he doesn’t know or care 
about the cause. 

If a sales manager has that great 
inner sales urge, he’ll fight for what 
he and his men need and even when 
he is wrong, he’s wrong for the right 
reason. Mainly, he tries to look good 
the hard way by increasing sales, not 
by cutting down expenses. As soon as 
the salesman sees economy campaigns 
start, he knows his sales manager is 
vielding upstairs to the profit motive 
based on decreasing expenses rather 
than increasing sales. 


4. Does he consult others on 
decisions? The salesman is the foot 
soldier. He’s out on the firing line. 
He knows what’s going on. But some 
sales managers make a// the important 
decisions and think the salesman 
should do just what he is told in re- 
turn for the security of a wage, often 
one which is inadequate. Salesmen 
want the right decisions. Any de- 
cisions made without the facts are 
seldom right and, if they are, they’re 
probably right for the wrong reason. 


5. Does he keep his relatives at 
home? It never, but never, pays to 
have a relative on the pay roll. All 
kinds of suspicions, rumors, dislikes 
and prejudices arise among the rest 
of the men, and usually they are true. 
Even if the rumors are not true, it 
does not make any difference; the 
harm is done. The sales manager, too, 
should keep his kids, his wife and 
his relatives away from the office, 
from meetings and from conventions. 
Most salesmen know they have to be 


nice to these characters, yet they feel 
as though they’re hypocrites and ap- 
ple-polishers when they do act man- 
nerly to these problem-people. 


6. Does he have an admirable 
personality? Not oily, not too smooth. 
Salesmen have to like their leader and 
they have to admire him, too. He 
has to be sort of a super-salesman to 
them. He has to smile once in a while, 
not take himself too seriously all the 
time. Yet, trying to be “one of the 
boys” is fatal because familiarity can 
breed contempt. If he’s going to drink 
with them, he has to handle his liquor 
better than they do—much better. 
Look for the happy medium. 


7. Does he want to know if he’s 
wrong? Some sales managers actually 
do not tolerate a man who disagrees 
with them. Yet Andrew Carnegie 
attributed his success to being able 
to surround himself with men who 
were smarter than he was. Salesmen 
know it costs them money and sales 
when they work for a guy who thinks 
he can’t be wrong. 


8. Will he fight with his boss? 
Is the sales manager just a “yes” man? 
Or will he go upstairs and lay down 
the old gauntlet? This is the toughest 
assignment a sales manager has, for 
two reasons: (1) because the job is 
probably the best he’s ever had and 
he’s afraid of losing it; (2) because 
the man he has to talk to upstairs 
may not be—or ever have been—a 
salesman himself and just doesn’t 
understand the language or the prob- 
lems. Of all the qualities, this is the 
most important. I want a sales man- 
ager who will go upstairs and raise 
hell about advertising, quotas, terri- 
tories, packaging, pricing, distribution 
and merchandising. I’ll bet that right 
now 80% of you men who read this 
article work for companies that base 
their advertising expenditures on a 
percentage of last year’s sales. Any 
salesman can tell you that this is 
just plain shortsightedness, at least 
in nine cases out of ten. When a 
locomotive starts slowing down, 
would you put less coal on? Arid the 
same is true when cutting down on 
selling costs. Does it make sense to 
decrease expenditures on sales when 
what you most need are sales? 


9. Can he be trusted? This is an- 
other must. Salesmen can stand bad 
news; they can stand anything but 
lies and promises which are not going 
to be fulfilled. Salesmen are hard 
people to fool and they have mem- 
ories like elephants. Once they catch 
a man in a lie, they never trust him 
again because he doesn’t have to lie 
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If You Want 


With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one—a 
mass market, dominated by 
farmers. You can’t sell Mid- 
America without farm fam- 
ilies, nor the magazine that 
concentratesonthemalone! 


to them. Little White Fibs are part 
of a salesman’s business equipment. 
He deals in over-enthusiasm, in mak- 
ing the echo larger than the sound. 
He knows that a direct lie is a cow- 
ard’s device and he is so close to lies 
in his work that he can recognize 
one a mile away, and recognize a 
liar too. 


10. Is he definite? A salesman has 
to handle the buyer and he must 
know where he stands before he can 
do it. He must know how much he 
can take, or give and how far he can 
go. To do this he must have definite 
answers from his sales manager, not 
evasive double meanings or hesitation 
and procrastination. A good sales 
manager makes definite decisions 
after he knows the facts. Even if he 
has to be indefinite about some policy 
or other, he will say, ‘Sorry Charlie, 
to be so vague, but I can’t give you 
any answer on that until after July 
First.” That’s good enough. 


11. Does he give praise? Most 
salesmen never get any praise. Yet 
they thrive on it. They’re all extro- 
verts, even egomaniacs, and they’re 
suckers for a pat on the back. Yet 
most sales managers talk only to a 
man when he’s Jost an account. 


12. Is he loyal to his men? Is the 
sales manager loyal to the men that 
make him a success? Does he give 
credit for ideas to the man who 
thought up the ideas? Does he train 
his men to be better men, to be sales 
managers themselves some day? Or 
does he take all credit himself, keep 
his men down so they will never 
compete with him? Some sales man- 
agers just don’t ever realize that when 
they praise their men, they are prais- 
ing themselves; that the better de- 
partment they have under them, the 
more credit they get themselves. No 
salesman wants a sales manager who 
expects his men to be faceless, soul- 
less automatons who work just for 


his benefit. 


13. Does he have self-control? 
What man likes a boss who has no 
self-control? Flying off the handle, 
yelling, cursing, pounding a desk, go- 
ing to pieces under pressure, letting 
details get him excited belong to 
novices. Those actions are immature, 
irresponsible, childish. What salesman 
wants to have his future rest in the 
hands of such a man? 


14. Is he tactful? There are ways 
and there are ways to. say things. 
Salesmen spend their days being tact- 
ful. It is one of the nicest things about 
them. And they can’t stand a man- 


When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 
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400 Different Women Every Day 
_.. have dined with Charles M. 
French: He's worked for the largest 
sampling operation of its kind in the 
U. S., sold the girls on 40 products. 
A salesman by trade, French has sold 
everything from dispensing machines 
and advertising to cameras and 
chocolate syrup. One night a week 
he teaches Salesmanship; another, 
Leadership Training & Public Speak- 
ing. In his "spare" spare time he 
writes articles—like this. He lives in 
Merchantville, N. J. 


CHARLES M. FRENCH 


ager who doesn’t exert great tact at 
all times. In fact, they are likely to 
suspect, if he is tactlessly blunt, that 
he is so on purpose, and thus are 
even more deeply offended. 


15. Is he reasonable? About re- 
ports, calls, results, plans, territories, 
expenses, sales helps? No matter how 
much you expect of a salesman, he 
will usually claim that you expect too 
much. Salesmen are hard to handle 
when it comes to such things, espe- 
cially expenses, calls and_ reports. 
They always will howl. But they'll 
do worse than howl when a sales 
manager really gets unreasonable. 
They have a head start at griping 
about these things. But if you let 
them get a justified gripe, their out- 
raged indignation will exceed ll 
bounds. 


16. Can he plan? To salesmen, 
selling is a career, a way of life. 
hey feel that without them goods 
would not move. They know their 
sales not only support them, but the 
plant workers and the vice-presidents 
and the advertising department. So 
they teel that plans for them and 
their department should be laid just 
as carefully and with just as much 
foresight as for any other department. 
hey don’t like to live from day to 
day. They want plans, intelligent 
plans, that are ahead of the competi- 
tor. A sales manager who cannot 
make plans is like a ship’s captain 
who cannot lay out a course—useless. 


17. Does 


a he understand adver- 
tising? 


| Many salesmen hate adver- 
using because advertising gets the 
credit tor a success, yet the salesman 
takes the blame for a failure because 
he didn’t produce, “in spite of all the 
advertising backing,” But, did you 
ever stop to think that they would 
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not, definitely, feel that way if that 
advertising really did help them? 

Most salesmen work in a territory, 
a comparatively small area, and 
usually are concerned only about that 
area. They like advertising which 
helps them, in that area, and the hell 
with the rest of the guys. But can 
they be wrong if they al// feel that 
way? Each one wants the best in his 
territory. Isn’t that the very same 
thing that the company wants? And 
the president and the sales manager? 
Sure it is, but they won’t work hard 
enough to get it. 

The sales manager should realize 
this and should keep fighting for it. 
When you have a lot of money to 
spend throughout the whole country, 
it’s hard work to decide what’s best 
in each individual territory. It is 
easier to slop a big chunk here and 
a big chunk there on a national basis, 
in color if possible because it costs 
more. You may think I’m gener- 
alizing about this, but I’m not and 
it’s a real problem. Many national 
advertising managers have told me 
that my medium was the best of its 
kind and was an excellent medium 
too, but was too local. They said 
that if I could offer them a hundred 
different towns at a hundred times 
the price they would buy. They said 
they have to reach people by the mil- 
lions, not by the thousands. 

The sales manager, if he knows 
advertising and will consult his sales- 
men, can get management off that 
embarrassing intellectual hook. If he 
can’t, and doesn’t, the advertising 
will continue to be easy to place but 
fundamentally semi-ineffectual. 

So that’s what this salesman looks 
for in a sales manager, or what he 
would expect to give if he became 
a sales manager himself. I have hon- 
estly checked myself and my sales 
manager against this list. Have you? 
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If You Want 


. ALIKE ==> 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


With a product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farmcirculation. Notwould- 
be farmers, or half-acre 
farmers, but those with 
fields to work . . . stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
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ELECTRIC ‘\ 
POWER 
SALES 


1951 - $1,078, 202,269 


1950 .$890,073,064 


San Diego Union 
and 


EVENING TRIBUNE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


SAN DIEGO 
CALIFORNIA 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with orde 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN. 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York (6, 
N. Y. Reprints may be ordered by number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


250—Turnover on the Sales Force: 
What Causes It, What to Do about It 
by Robert N. McMurry. (Price 50c) 


249—Ten Articles on Salesmen’s Com- 
pensation Problems. (Price $1.00) 


248—Displays That Click with Furni- 
ture-Household-Radio Dealers, an exclu- 
sive SM study by Gould, Gleiss & Benn, 
Inc. (Price 5c) 


247—Displays Most Wanted by Urban 
Drug Stores, an exclusive SM study by 
Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inc. (Price 10c) 


246—What Makes Display Pieces Click 
With Independent Food Merchants, an 
exclusive SM study by Gould, Gleiss & 
Benn, Inc. (Price 10c) 


245—Dealers Reveal Display Prefer- 
ences in Tape-Recorded Depth _Inter- 
views, an exclusive SM study by Gould, 
Gleiss & Benn, Inc. (Price 25c) 


244—How to Determine Potentials and 
Set Quotas for Distributors, by Louis H. 
Brendel. (Price 10c) 


243—10 Ways Distributors Rate Your 
Pricing Policies, by Louis H. Brendel. 
(Price 5c) 


242—What Distributors Expect from 
Your Promotion, by Louis H. Brendel. 
(Price 10c) 


241—10 Price Objections—How to Meet 
Them, by Harry Simmons. (Price 5c) 


240—A Blueprint of the Modern Sales 
Manager’s Job, by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price $1.00) 


239—The Politics—and the How—0of 
Industrial Publicity, by William Kk. Har- 
riman. (Price 10c) 


238—Where to Find and How to 
Choose Your Industrial Distributors, by 
Louis H. Brendel. (Price 10c) 


237—Is It Management’s Fau!: That 
So Many Salesmen Fail? by Robert N. 
McMurry. (Price 25c) 


236—14 Practical Ways to Help Your 
Distributors—Now, by Louis H. Brendel. 
(Price 10c) 


235—Salary & Bonus Plans Popular in 
Drug Field. (Price 5c) 
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234—How to Head Off Arguments with 
Prospects, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. 


(Price 5: 


233—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today, by A. R. Hahn. 


(Price $1.00) 


232—Point-of-Purchase: The Advertis- 
ing Medium That Clinches the Sale. 


(Price 75: 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 
are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


Why Training Falls Flat with Retail 
Salespeople, by John C. Bancroft. (Price 
5c) 


How Industrial Packages Solve Dis- 
tributor Problems, by Louis H. Brendel. 


(Price 10c) 


Adventures in Shopping (fifteenth and 
sixteenth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (thirteenth and 
fourteenth of a series of articles). (Price 
ai 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (eleventh and 
twelfth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (ninth and 
tenth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (seventh and 
eighth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (fifth and 
sixth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (third and 
fourth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (first and 
second of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


10 Sound Rules for Using a Black- 
board When You Speak, by James F. 
Bender, Ph.D. (Price 5c) 


When Salesmen Lack Enthusiasm for 
an Old, but Basic, Policy, by F. J. Tone, 
Jr. (Price 10c) 


Do Your Salesmen Know How to Fig- 
ure a Turnover Chart for Retailers? 
by E. B. Caldwell. (Price %c) 


How to Get the Most Out of Your Ad- 


vertising. Agency, by Alfred H. Edelson. 
(Price 


_We Built a Food Brokerage Distribu- 
tion System in 5 Weeks, by D. Mead 


en and Robert E. Sessions. (Price 
c) 


8 Traits That Make Salesmen Wel- 
come at General Electric. (Price 10c) 


The Farm Market Grows Billions Big- 
ger, by Lawrence M. Hughes. (Price 50c) 
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Industrial Sales Executives: 


Up-to-date data on 


Potentials for 19 Industries 


See pages 54-81 in the 
1952 Survey of Buying Power 


Now on Your Desks 


... The first time county data on “value added by manufacture” 
has ever been published in a non-census year for so many in- 


dustries. 


. .. First publication . .. in any year . . . of industrial potentials 


based on “value added” estimated for all counties. 


. . . Not even in Census reports has material of this nature been 


organized within each industry by leading counties listed by “value 
added” in descending order. 


In the 
New Survey of Buying Power 


LITHOGRAPHED CARDBOARD DISPLAYS 


ideas “Alas!” 
the Salesman sadly sighed, 


“Our last Displays 

lay down and died. 

‘ I put them up— 

experience they did not stay; 
We'd better try 

the Inland way! 


facilities 


INLAND LEATHOGRAPH COMPAM 


CHIicaGO 6 :- RANDQLPH 66-3256 


él 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, in 4, 
first quarter of 1952, achieved the highest net-paij 
circulation in its history—an average monthly sale of 


3,285,949 copies. 


1,117,760 of these copies were sold per issue g 
newsstands. 


This is by far the largest circulation ever achieved by 
a 35¢ magazine! 


All of this tremendous circulation was obtained by 
the usual constructive GOOD HOUSEKEEPING methods, 


This unprecedented sale of the most expensive 
magazine in the women’s service field was achieved bet 
cause of this fact alone: we gave our readers not only the 
best editorial coverage, but we gave them the most. Here 
is the record: 


Editorial Service Lineage 
(for the first quarter of 19 2) 


Good Housekeeping . . . . 301.0 pages 
Woman’s Home Companion . 145.8 pages 
ee 120.7 pages 
Ladies’ Home Journal 64.2 pages 


(Further proof that the ladies, bless ’em, know values 


and like to get their money’s worth, whether they’ 


buying a magazine or anything else!) 
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THE FUTURE OF THE APPLIANCE INDUSTRY 


g together 1951 electric appliance sales figures and number of families — with industry 
for 1960 unit sales and Census forecasts of families: 


Out of every 1,000 families 


Bought in 1951 
= 1 . Will buy in 1960 


lroners 


Dishwashers / 


= 


: Industry Estimates by E. R. Taylor of Hotpoint, Inc. 
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JHAT DOES TODAY'S ? 2 
Al DVERTISING DOLLAR BUY . ° 


‘get the same circulation today as in 1941, the Aon eg must spend 32% more dollars. But . 
» market i is bigger — 28% more families. ia A 4 


b get the same circulation per family, the advertiser must spend 69% more than in 1941. > 


: _ advertising costs are up, but considerably less than the cost of living. Costs of raw materials, 
aries and taxes are up even more. It takes more dollars today to make a product — and to 


Il it. 
9 compared with 1941, the 1952 advertising doliar buys: 
a twork Radio Time Ss SSC GK Sy. 90c 
€c sumer Magazine 85c 
= Space 
% 3 Newspaper Space 85c 
4 3 iness Paper Space 83c 
= = Outdoor Space 83c 
Spot Radio Time 65c 
Radio Talent 65c 
Electrotyping 53c¢ 
Composition 52c¢ 
Engraving 48c 
Art 44c¢ 
bm» > 
ky 


The consumer’s dollar buys only 55 cents worth today as compared with 1941, 
but the advertiser's dollar is worth 76 cents. 


ov Source: Computations by SM from cost 


studies by Melvin Brorby (Needham; 
Louis and Brorby, Inc.}, before the A.A.A.A. 


(His business paper... of course) 


As “service center” for business paper advertisers, ABP has a lot of 
material available to help you improve the performance of your business 


advertising and step up the returns on your ad-investment. Here are 

Can these hooklets help you ? four important booklets . . . two brand new and two profit-pointing 
perennials packed with helpful data. Write for copies; check below, 
to order as many as you need. 


NEW: Yardsticks For Industrial Advertising 


Just off the press, a booklet illustrating the winning 
campaigns in ABP’s annual Industrial Advertising Con- 
test . . . a guide to the most successful business ad tech- 
niques . . . ways to use headlines, illustrations, color, 
type and copy to get best results in industrial, professional 
and institutional advertising. A ““must”’ for every business 
ad writer. SEND ME COPIES 


NEW: How To Get Merchandising Ad Results 


The winning advertisements in ABP’s 1952 Merchandising 
Advertising Contest . . . a new set of top performers full 
of clues to the sound methods that make merchandising 
ads pay bigger profits. Send for enough copies for top- 
to-bottom-of-your-staff distribution. 

SEND ME........... COPIES 


Advertising in Today’s Economy 


A re-issue . . . brought up to date . . . of outstanding 
wartime advertisements planned to meet specific object 
ives . . . full of ideas on how to make business advertising 
work harder to gain both today’s and tomorrow's 0b 
jectives—under the special conditions of a partiall) 
mobilized economy. SEND ME COPIES 


Paid Circulation ...What’s it To You ? 


A straightforward report on a much discussed question 
that will help you to appraise more clearly the plus 
values, for advertisers, in publications paid for by their 
readers . . . and circulations audited by ABC. Importanl 
to everyone with a say in media decisions. 

SEND ME 
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THE MAN WHO SHOOTS PAR in’ business these 
days follows through on his business reading. He has to—to drive straight for 
the long green . . . to get product and production facts fast . . . or keep a sensitive 
finger on market and sales trends. The Best Informed Men in every Field really 
read their business papers . . . for how-to... and when-and-what-to-buy. 

Fact is, most of the men who read the business press have buying on 
their minds. Four surveys* made by the careful researchers of the ARF indicate 
that almost 8 out of 10 business paper readers specify or buy. And of these, 8 out 
of 10 buy by brand. They don’t buy buttons from Mr. Jones . . . but Jones 
Buttons. Not anonymous chemicals or carpets or cosmetics . . . but brand 
names they know. 

Of course, the business man reads the business press with a buying eye... 
and reads it thoroughly. Where else can he get the specific facts he needs to 
tackle the problems of his own particular job in markets made rough by tough 
competition . . . changing regulations . . . and often a startling rate-of-progress 
in product and material improvements? In his business paper, the editorial 
pages prime him with ideas. . . start him planning... tell him how .. . send 
him to the advertising pages to find the products, materials and services he 
needs. To be thoroughly posted, he reads both! 

That’s why the business press alone can muster so much concentrated 
buying power in such compact and keenly interested audiences. This is the 
distinctive function of the business press. No other medium can do‘this job so 
well. It’s the major reason why you can sell more of any product . . . at lower 
cost . . . when you sell in the business press first—to the Best Informed Men 
in your Field. 


*ARF’s “Continuing Study of Business Papers” is sponsored by ABP. Write 
for a showing of the ABP film, *‘Research Looks at Business Paper Readership.” 


Behind the increasing investment of advertisers in the business press is the increasing need 


to do a bigger selling and marketing job. In 1952, according to best estimates, 
advertisers will spend around $300,000,000 in business papers . . . very close to the total 
spent in all consumer weekly magazines . . . far more than in all women’s, or general 
or farm magazines. This big ad investment works right along with the editorial pages, to 
develop today’s and tomorrow's markets at the business level. It’s a big job... and 


you'll find it’s a job especially well done in the ABP papers that pace practically every field. 


They're all paid-circulation, ABC-audited papers . . . all working in concert, to keep 
improving both the editorial and advertising effectiveness of the business press. 
Always look for the ABP-ABC symbols when you build your list. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Founded 1916 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. * MUrray Hill 6-4980 


yld « manufacturer rely most on pamphlets and catalogs mailed directly to“ prospects — 
ki aving them bound in indexed collections with those of other manufacturers, including 


? s. (he neeened? wont? A survey among 981 organizations resulted in this vote: 


ee | When clad wher hy hd fii for fing ol! mantocrn satin: wiih ial : 


ee | NO 


we have no faci if 


Source: Institutions Catalog 0 n 


more circulation 
where man —_— shop 


"4 «\i 


, 
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Rochester 
for example... 


21,848 families— 


15.70% family coverage! 


Deep penetration in key 
NW market areas—that’s the Woman’s Day 
circulation story in 

Rochester, and in city after city. 


Because Woman's Day is sold only at 
A&P stores . . . because women 

must go out to buy it... Woman’s Day’s 
entire circulation is 

concentrated right in or near the 
shopping areas where 

your products are sold. Advertising in 
this big national magazine* 

gives you minimum waste... maximum 


lyman'e J 
Womans Day coverage where it counts. 


Compare Woman's Day percentage of 
family coverage in Roc eater 

—and in other key markets—with that 
of any other magazine and 

you ll see w hy it’s dollar-wise to 
advertise in Woman’s Day. 


* 1951 average circulation 3,794,000 


Womans Day 


Sold by A&P stores in big cities and small. 
the NATIONAL magazine .. .with the NEIGHBORHOOD impact. 
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Nev Books for 
Mareting Men 


Books ewed or mentioned in_ this 
column e not available from SALES 
MANAGMENT. Please order from your 
book si or direct from the publisher. 


Showmanship in Public Speaking. By Ed- 
ward legarty. Published by McGraw- 
Hill b Co., Inc. Price, $3.75. 

In this new book the author exposes 
the tric! f public speaking, shows you 
how to win an audience. He tells how to 
get off to the right start without being 
corny. \ valuable section is given over to 
concrete advice on spacing the high 
points «f a speech. There are chapters 
on building a speech dramatically, end- 
ing it strongly, testing material for its 
interest, handling notes, charts, props and 
printed material properly. 


Selling to Industry. By Bernard Lester. 
Published bv The Industrial Press, 148 
Lafayette St.. New York, 13, N. Y. Price, 
$3.50 

Mr. Lester is a former sales executive 
for Westinghouse Electric Corp. He’s 
written this book primarily for the en- 
gineer who sells machinery, equipment or 
technical products to industrial users, but 
his material is broad enough to be adapt- 
ed by others. Some of the chapter heads: 
Just How Do Prospects Buy? .. . Sales 
Program Essentials . . . Successful Sales 
Inter\ Vs. 


The Editorial Directory. Published by 
The Galub Publishing Co., 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 36, N. Y. Price, $10. 

This directory describes and analyzes 
over 1,250 publications in more than 150 
fields ! industries covered by the na- 
tion's ess, trade and industrial press. 
A tv} sting includes a detailed de- 
script t that publication's editorial 
approa is well as a full roster of 
editors department responsibilities, 
editor idlines, plus photo, mat or 
cut re nents. It should be a help in 
scree! blications to which you may 
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More Ce-tainty For You. By Robert Sy- 
monds ished by Exposition Press, 
\venue, New York, 16, N. Y. 


sstul people fail because 
tail. So feels Mr. Symonds. 
built his book around the 
t vou approach human rela- 
sitive, rather than a nega- 
mind you will achieve 
ir doubts are forgotten. 
author doesn’t believe a 
t mind is the only requi- 
nd he writes with in- 
necessary qualities. 
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YOU SELL 


99% 
OF THE FAMILIES IN 


THE TROY CITY ZONE 
WHEN YOU USE 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


POPULATION: 123,600 


HERE'S WHAT THE ABC TROY CITY ZONE OFFERS:* 


eran sus) $145,377,000 


cen. wose. sats) $9,160,000 


HOUSEHOLD SALES $10,233,000 


$26,924,000 


[sure sus] 
F vcrncome 


$170,949,000 


* SALES MANAGEMENT 1952 Sur. of Buy. Power 


Rate: |8c Families: 36,300 Circ.: 46,386 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD + THE TIMES RECORD 
TROY, NEW YORK 
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RUNNING LIKE A BRIGHT THREAD through all promotional 
materials is the mix-match idea. Photographs usually show models 
in pairs, with some one garment paired with two different mates. 
Here a classic short is shown with two different types of shirts. 


Promotion of “Pair-Offs’ Lifts 
Unit Sales for Koret Dealers 


Garments are designed to mix and match. Then an inte- 


grated promotional program persuades retailers to dis- 


play and suggest multiple buys. Results: Bigger and 


earlier orders, more requests for point-of-sale pieces. 


As told to Elsa Gidlow by AL CITRON 
Director of Advertising, Koret of California 


Women’s wear retailers are aware 
in a general way that multiple selling 
may make the difference between 
profit and loss. We as manufacturers 
know it’s a fact that 32% of the re- 
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tailer’s customers want to buy and 
would buy more if additional co-or- 
dinated pieces were suggested to them. 

For years Koret of California has 
been putting the mix-match idea into 


"A WONDERFUL SALES BUILDER,” says Koret, of this retail floor 
unit. Larger stocks of skirts, blouses, jackets, etc., remain in their 
respective departments, but this Pair-Offs" display enables sales- 
people to suggest and demonstrate various mix-match combinations. 


practice by producing co-ordinates 0! 
as we call them, “pair-offs” 
women’s styles. But somewhere thert 
has been laxness in making these fact 
pay off to the maximum extent at the 
point-of-purchase. 

Knowing .from experience that 1 
tailers will accept guidance if It 
practical, simple, delivered in 4 
package and will pay off for tiem, 
did some hard thinking on this. W 
resolved to do something 

For this year’s spring-sum: ver pre 
motion we have decided to ¢« all-out 
with a plan to make our deale’s, thei 
customers, and our own siles o% 
ganization think in terms ©: walt & 
robes, not single garments. We @° & 
concentrating all our promo® onal tt § 
sources and selling tools on multipl 
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“Our RHEEMCOTE 55-gallon drums are 


travelling billboards that constantly promote 


g4/ 


the Penetone name and products! 


—H. E. ROBERTS 
DIRECTOR OF SALES, 
THE PENETONE COMPANY 
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“In our opinion, the new Rheemcote process of litho- 
eraphing large steel shipping containers is the most 
dramatic and worthwhile development in years of 


packaging progress. In transit, in storage, in use — 
even on its return trip to the plant—we know that our 
handsome Rheemcote Drum is selling our Penetone 
cleaning solvent and degreasing products. Certainly 
every progressive company depending upon large steel 
containers will recognize the many advantages of 


using Rheemcote Drums.” 


Give your products this extra boost! 


For little or no more (possibly less!) than your present 
cost of drum identification and painting, your com- 
1y, too, can profit from the use of extra-durable, 


“2 poster-package Rheemcote Drums. Send for the free 
there colorful booklet which gives complete information 
facts out Rheemcote poster drums, contains actual facts 
at the and figures about the effectiveness of Rheemcote - : 
ontainers as a new and vital advertising medium. enon ss 
at Te } kheem Manufacturing Company, 570 Lexington : 
‘iti Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 5 
in 4 
n, W 
: We & & 
~/ SELL as you SHIP with \(\NBEMCOTE DRUM 
+ pro a 
]1-out : 
ther 
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walt 
'e att SHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY © Manufacturing Plants in 22 Cities Around the World 
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Something New 
For Your Salesmen 


“Shop Talk 
About Selling”’ 


It’s a fast-reading, thought-provoking 
little manual in which Sales Manage- 
ment has reprinted thirteen of the 
most popular “Shop Talk’ columns 
dealing with the techniques of pro- 
fessional salesmanship. 


In order, the short chapters cover: 


Approach to Selling 

The Salesman's Vocabulary 
Interview Manners and Mannerisms 
identity for You and Your Company 
Competition Is a Hot Potato 
Safeguarding the Buyer's Interest 
Shipshape Sales Tools 

Service Salesmanship 

Alertness in Selling 

Foliow-through on the Sale 

How to Be a Star 

How to Improve Your Techniques 
How to Win a Promotion 


we 


a 
Sx eneurw 


Price: $1 a copy 
ea. 13 to 100 — 60c ea. 100 or more 


Giles Monagerent 


386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


$340 
OPERATING 


EsPE NS: 


AR 
Average retail seli- 


ing operotion 
ond ee $1000 
volume. 


REMEMBER... IT COSTS NO MORE TO PROCESS A $50 SALE THAN A $5 SALFL . 


DOWN TO THE BEDROCK OF FIGURES: Koret audits a case history to show how 
a dealer can realize a net profit of $550 with a $1,000 stock and a $500 reorder... 
if he puts the multiple selling principle to work. With the same inventory, another 
dealer makes only $150 net because he hasn't learned to lift the average sales check. 


selling. Our theme is “Make Mul- 
tiple Selling Your Buy-Word.” We 
hammer away at it in our sales ma- 
terial directed to dealers; in material 
prepared for them to project the idea 
locally ; in business paper advertising ; 
in retail personnel training aids; in 
briefing our own salesmen; in the 
promulgation of a new idea in mer- 
chandising women’s wear: the setting 
up of complete Koret of California 
wardrobe departments. 

The program begins at the manu- 
facturing end. For merchandise to be 
suitable for suggestion selling it must 
be designed for easy co-ordination. 
Fabrics must be chosen with an eye 
to inter-co-ordination as well as to 
style. For example: Each fall and 
winter we feature corduroys. A good 
co-ordinating fabric is flannel. A poor 
pair-off would be a cotton print gar- 
ment and a rayon stripe fabric, each 
of which might be attractive and 
salable in itself but unsuitable for 
multiple selling. Our garments are 
planned from the start to build in- 
terchangeable wardrobes. Wardrobe 
building is our production key. 

Retailers, faced with rising costs, 
may translate their uneasiness into 
spotty buying which in turn will mean 
less effective merchandising possibili- 
ties for them. We show them that 
they must learn to think in terms of 
multiple selling because by this means 
their selling costs can be lowered. 

The heart of our plan is the funda- 
mental fact that it costs no more to 
process a $50 sale than it does a $5 
sale. By aiming at the former instead 


of being content with the latter the 
retailer can bring down his costs. Ou: 
belief is that if a woman enters : 
store to buy a pair of slacks, and doe 
not go out with two or three related 
items to wear with it, a: proper sell- 
ing job has not been done. Women 
think in terms of wardrobes, not sin- 
gle garments. They want to be sol 
items which go together. The ques 
tion, “What goes with it ?” or “What 
do I have in my present wardrobe 
that will go with it?” most consum- 
ers ask themselves or ask salespeople. 
Any number of dealers ignore the 
opportunities this presents—not onl 
in our field. Other dealers are awart 
of the opportunities but lax in fol: 
lowing through. Others don’t know 
how to follow through, or fear the 
will have to carry too large an i 
ventory, or go to too much trouble 
buying. Here’s where our plan come 
in. It was launched with our thre 
major spring-summer lines known & 
Tublin, Koradenim, and Tubinyl .- 
“Washable wardrobe pair-offs.” 
“There's a great new _ seasol 
ahead,” we remind dealers ‘rst, # 
Season in the Sun.” How mivht the 
realize its opportunities? “Pan..: 
Plan . . . Plan advertisin’ . -: 
Planning with Koret of C ‘iforni 
Produces Profits!’ we sugge «. 
Next, with the presentzion © 
typical pair-offs designed for logic 
wardrobe building, we give deales 
this theme: “Make Multiple Selling 
your ‘Buy’ Word.” 
The next step is to show wh) 
multiple selling pays off in greate! 
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dollar .'ume. This is done visually 
with to pictographs, each showing 
qa deale’ starting out with a $1,000 
invent’ Dealer A who puts on a 
strong Itiple selling drive result- 
ing in . $1,500 volume through a 
$500 ler has about a $900 gross 
profit ) approximately $350 oper- 
ating enses or a $550 net profit. 
Dealer :} who does an average selling 
‘ob bas:.i on a $1,000 volume and no 
reorders has a gross profit of about 


$450, ~300 operating expenses, and 
only $190 net profht. 
Then, we present the merchandise 


we have designed for multiple selling. 

Koret of California is interested in 
selling. But it is more interested in 
having dealers buy intelligently. Buy- 
ing intelligently means keeping mul- 


tiple selling in mind, buying in the 
right combinations, in the amounts 
suitable to the dealer’s potential sales, 
and buying and reordering at the 
right time. We believe in “get in 
early and get out early don’t 
over-stay your market.” For example, 
we have proved again and again that 
the dealer who, for spring and sum- 
mer selling, does his promotional 
planning and buying in October and 
closes out not later than early July 
is the one with the highest profits. 
To help the dealer visualize the situ- 
ation, we have devised what we call 
our “Success Percentage Chart.” 


A Lesson in Timing 


This chart shows that the retailer’s 


“success percentage” will be 100% 
it he observes the correct planning 
calendar. This means he will do his 
planning in October for the follow- 
ing spring, place his order the same 
month, take delivery in November, 
introd the merchandise on the 
floor December, begin store pro- 
motion ‘1 January, do his first re- 
ordering in February, put on his next 
big st promotion in March, be 
ready his second reorder period 
in Ap egin to taper off his sum- 
mer st in May, set June as his 
cut-off — te... and count his profits 
in Jul 

Th irt shows that for every 
month dealer is behind in this 
sched is success percentage drops 
10%, s, if he does his buying in 
Januai his percentage drops to 
IDG ; n April, to 40%; if he 
Waits July to start planning his 
summer <lling, his success percent- 
age wil) oe down to 10%. A slightly 
differen’ chart is designed for each 
ot the e lines mentioned. 
Now present the dealer with 
@ con 
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ACT ON FACT 
in 1952 


It is vital that your marketing strategy, in the 
months ahead, be based on facts. The Gould, 
Gleiss & Benn organization can get you those 
facts . . . get them quickly, accurately and 
at reasonable cost . . . enabling you to plan 
your marketing activities with confidence. 


You May Need One or More of These 
G.G.&B. Services 


1. Consumer Survey 

2. Sales Analysis 

3. Store Audit 

4. Sales Planning 

5. Public Opinion Poll 

6. Industrial Market Research 


Gould, Gleiss & Benn's qualified personnel, oper- 
ating under the direction of experienced market 
research executives, are serving firms both large 
and small on national, sectional and local levels 

. . they are ready to serve you, providing you 
with the accurate information you need to ACT 
ON FACT. 


Write for your FREE copies of our brochures: 
“The Store Audit’, and ‘“‘The Test Market.” 


GOULD, GLEISS & BENN, INC. 


CHICAGO 10 
ATLANTA 5 
HOUSTON 2 


FORT WAYNE 3 


Marketing Consultants 


17 West Ontario, SUperior 7-9168 
1734 Candler Building, Main 4673 

1213 Capitol Avenue, Preston 8337 
2015 S. Harrison, Harrison 8674 


© Market Research @ Sales Analysis © Sales Planning 
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NOW the 
RCAVICTOR 
45) SYSTE 


for sales t 


Now, you can co-ordinate your en- 
tire, country-wide sales training program 
... thanks to the unique advantages of 
RCA Victor’s 45 rpm recordings. Now, 
main-office personnel can brief field men 
on developments in any branch of your 
business. 

A “personal” contact that’s simple, 
direct and forceful . . . more stimulating 
than dozens of bulletins or letters. A 
welcome and efficient aid, both for sales 
training and for month-to-month sales 
management. 

Featherweight, nonbreakable discs— 
only 7” diameter—play over 7 minutes 
per side. Compact, easy and inexpensive 
to airmail. Complete automatic players 
are low in cost... deliver astonishingly 
clear, strong sound. 

Ask us, too, about “45°s” successful 
direct-selling applications—ideal for spe- 
cial, on-the-spot promotion stunts. 

Contact your nearest RCA Victor 
Custom Record office today! 

630 Fifth Avenue 
Dept. S-50, NEW YORK 20 
JUdson 2-5011 
445 North Lake Shore Drive 
Dept. S-50, CHICAGO 11 
WHitehall 4-3215 
1016 North Sycamore Avenue 
Dept. S-50, HOLLYWOOD 38 
Hillside 5171 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERiCA 
RCA VICTOR DIVISION 


A New Reprint... 


Sales Management's Readers’ 
Service Bureau has combined 
ten of our best recent articles 
on salesmen's compensation 
plans in one cover. Copies are 
available at $1.00 each. Ad- 
dress: Sales Management, 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 386 
4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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selling. We suggest the related mer- 
chandise he should order to do a 
profitable job in his particular store, 
and we give him everything neces- 
sary to do that job. We take the 
planning and the buying problems 
off his shoulders, showing him that 
he need not go all over the market 
hunting for suitable separates to 
bring together for the suggestion 
selling job on which we hope he is 
now sold. 

Everything he needs to know and 
do to achieve his “100% success per- 
centage,’ including the planning 
charts, is brought together in a port- 
folio. This portfolio, with a covering 
personal letter from our president, 
Joseph Koret, went out last fall to all 
top retailers in the United States. 
A similar portfolio was prepared for 
our salesmen, 40 in number. 


A Briefing for Salesmen 


In October, in preparation for 
contacting dealers, our salesmen met 
for regional sales meetings in each of 
our five regions. Area sales managers 
discussed with them the theory be- 
hind multiple selling so that, first of 
all, they should be thoroughly con- 
vinced of its eficacy and know how 
to convince dealers. They were 
briefed on sales tools we planned for 
the campaign, instructed how to help 
dealers get the most out of them, and 
how to aid and stimulate dealers to 
fire their sales personnel with the ad- 
vantages to themselves and their store 
of suggestion selling. 

We gave our salesmen the ex- 
ample of the super market where the 
best and most effective suggestion 
selling is done. In the super market, 
we pointed out—and urged the men 
to point out in turn to their dealers— 
silent suggestion selling alone has 
done and is doing a tremendous re- 
lated selling job. The super market 
operator relies mainly on display to 
do that job. The women’s wear re- 
tailer has the opportunity to use both 
silent suggestion selling and personal 
suggestion. Our salesmen quickly got 
the idea. 

We urged the salesmen to propose 
our new display plan for the most 
effective promotion of suggestion sell- 
ing. This is the idea: Instead of 
stocking and displaying skirts in one 
part of the store, blouses in another, 
jackets somewhere else, slacks and 
shorts in still another department, 
stock and display matching items in 
one place. In that way, a woman with 
a wardrobe in mind—and most 
women shop that way—will begin 
to sell herself even before the sales- 


person begins to suggest additional 
matching items. 

The advantages of this setup are 
too obvious to need stressing. It js 
the beginning of a long-range policy 
to get dealers to set up complete 
Koret of California wardrobe de. 
partments. Where it is tried it works 
like a charm in raising the S% sale 
to $50. For example: A top womens 
wear retailer in Portland and one 
in Eureka, Calif., got behind it and 
have set up a complete Koret Pair. 
off Section. 

They follow through with sales 
training sessions in the store co- 
ordinated with the arrival of new 
merchandise to be promoted. The 
store buyer and a Koret salesman sit 
down with the sales personnel and 
outline the thinking behind multiple 
selling. They brief them on the new 
line, using our company’s training 
tool, “$elling Facts’ (to be de. 
scribed), and demonstrate how the 
garments should be sold to encourage 
wardrobe building by the customer. 

The program is relatively new in 
these stores, as in others, so we can- 
not give conclusive results. But we 
do know that dealers who are trying 
it are pleased and so are we because 
they are the dealers whose reorders 
come in fast. In fact, we have met 
little resistence on this idea, and ex- 
tending it is mainly a matter of con- 
vincing dealers that wardrobe group- 
ing and selling means extra profits 
for them. 


About the Advertising Support 


In selling our own salesmen on the 
ideas, it is easy to show that if the 
retailer can be helped to get more 
business per customer and more cus 
tomers, that means more and larger 
reorders for the salesmen and _ con- 
sequently increased commissions. Our 
field men started out on this drive 
with more enthusiasm, and more én- 
thusiasm for multiple selling, than 
they had ever had. 

Now for the tools and supporting 
advertising: 

Taking the advertising first, we 
started off with a business paper cam 
paign presenting to the retailer our 
“Wardrobe Plan” or “Multiple Sell- 
ing Plan.” Inserts in each of the ad- 
vertisements showed, two by two, the 
latest “pair-offs.”. For extra impact, 
these advertisements were reprinted 
for direct mail pieces to dealers. _ 

At the consumer end, the entire 
schedule of national advertising (!" 
Charm, Glamour, Vogue, Mademo 
selle, Good Housekeeping, ‘Todays 
Woman) is designed to heip the 
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is multiple selling job by 
picturing ind promoting the ward- 
robe building idea. All advertise- 
two figures modeling re- 
nts and styles so that the 
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Reprints of all of the advertisements 
do double duty as easel-back display 
pieces. 

Public'ty released to 4,000 news- 


papers with fashion photographs is 
slanted to the same wardrobe-build- 
ing idea: (sroups of related garments, 
never separate ones, are played up 
and pictured in two or more combina- 
tions. 

Statement stuffers prepared for 
dealers to help them project the theme 
at the local level are designed this 
year to tie in with the multiple sell- 
ing theme. Folded in various ways, 
some like children’s cutouts, mixing 
and matching various related gar- 
(“Mix Well and Wear’), 


statement stuffers 


ments 
these flvers and 


help the dealer to promote either 
® mail order or store sales. Printed 
with the dealer’s name and address, 
they are provided below cost. Be- 


i 
' 
; 


tween three and_ three-and-a-half 
million will be requested and used 
by retailers this season, to judge by 


‘urrent orders. 
A Handy Sales Tooi 


In this connection we worked out 
a device which we call a “Profit 
Wheel.” One circular piece of card- 
board turning above another on an 
axis, with cutouts in the upper one, 
shows a dealer how many statement 
stufters or flyers he should order, at 
a stated quantity price, to achieve an 
estimated number of sales, resulting 
in a given amount of profit on a given 

are based on_ national 
returns. For example, if 
tour thousand full-color Koradenim 


average 


and T n statement stuffers are sent 
out by the retailer (cost, $34.00), 
the dealer can expect (with proper 


follow-through, of course, in the way 


ot display, ete.) $388 Koradenim 
pront 3478 Tublin profit based — 
on 16!) sales, according to the 
Profit \Vheel” quick code. Four 
thousan vers on the Tubinyl line 
will vield $754 in profit, based on 
160 sales. The Wheel gives the profit 
answers on dealer direct mail promo- 
tions beginning at 1,000 and running 
up to 4.100. Dealers consult it for 
their tunes” and the salesmen 


are making good use of it in getting 


Customers to follow through on local 
Promotions, 

Advertsing mats for the dealer’s 
consume 


ampaign repeat over and 
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more inquiries... 


3000 replies 


developed for H. M. Harper Co. 


The Harper slide-chart is of interest only to 
real prospects for the Harper product. Yet 
one fractional page ad produced three 
thousand requests. Three thousand pros- 
pects then received this slide-chart that 
helped to sell Harper products. 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts are practical as they 
dispense facts in simple, easy-to-read form... 
unrelated material is screened out and only 
essential facts appear. They are used by 
hundreds of companies to present product 
data and sales points. Perrygraf Slide-Charts 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


Hundreds of applications are illustrated 


are a sales tool that aids salesmen to sell... 
helps prospects to buy. 


They are easy to use... just pull a tab or 
turn a disc. 


Write outlining the information you would 
like to give your prospects. Let us explain 
how it can be done with a Perrygraf Slide- 
Chart and give you the cost. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP., 1502 Madison, Maywood, Illinois 
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THE MODERN 
BLACKBOARD 


For 
Teachers, Lecturers, 


Demonstrators, 


Training Instructors 


THE SPEAKER always 
FACES THE AUDIENCE 


Siben / 
QW. 

A unique, self-operated pro- 
jector that throws the pro- 
jected images over the 
speaker's shoulder permit- 
ting him to face his audience 
at all times...uses 3%4"x 4" 
film slides or coated acetate 
for dramatic visual presen- 
tations. 

For use in Industry, Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Sales 
Groups, Schools, and Train- 
ing Centers. 


Portable 
Lightweight (only 7 Ibs.) 
Easy to use 


The price of Screen Scriber is $61.00. For more complete details, 
write our National Distributor, Burke & James, Inc. (Dept. 42), 
321 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


BARDWELL & McALISTER, Inc. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


No. 4 in a Series 


Vwi bla 
ARE A LOT OF MILES 


And... it’s door-to- 
door, shore-to-shore. 
That means a wealth 
of experience in mov- 
ing people everywhere. 
All... . this experience 

is at your service, your removal, 
whether it’s across the street or 
across the nation, will be made 
safely, and quickly. 

Yes Sir . . . for the best in moving 
service, contact your nearest Na- 
tional office or agent—refer to yel- 
low pages of your telephone book. 


GENCY oR 

wide A GAN 

anni ZarN9 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 


SACRAMENTO WASHINGTON, D.C, 
LOS ANGELES DALLAS 
® 


Exec. Offices: 2431 Irving Park Road. Chicago, III. 
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“I’m not speaking to you as a salesman, but as a friend. Grab it!” 


over the wardrobe building theme. 

In every conceivable way we pro- 
vide the dealer with selling ammuni- 
tion to put over the multiple selling 
deal. ‘‘Plan-o-graphs” show him how 
to set up pair-off displays in windows 
and store interiors. A six-piece dis- 
play kit built around our denim 
group and designed with multiples 
in mind makes point-of-purchase dis- 
play simple. 

And to pin-point the entire pro- 
gram at the target we bring our 
“$elling Facts’ program to bear on 
the dealers’ sales personnel. 

“$elling Facts,” as we write it, is 
a one-page, two-color multigraphed 
sheet. Each sheet is on a different 
style and fabric group. Starting with 
the current multiple selling drive, 
each_ illustrates the pair-off and 
wardrobe building idea. Using what 
we call our “Four F’s” (Fabric, Fit, 
Finish, Fashion), “$elling Facts” 
briefs salespeople on the essentials of 
each group and tells how to sell them. 

“$elling Facts” for the garments 
ordered by the dealer is included in 
his promotional package. He is en- 
couraged to study it, or have some- 
one in authority study it, directly 
with the sales personnel and give 
copies to each for study and refer- 
ence, pointing out that this kind of 
informed selling, plus related item 
suggestion, means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss for the store 
which pays the salaries, and means 
increase in their own books. 

Results cannot be fully measured 
at this writing but there are six points 


on which we have ample evidence of 
the effectiveness of the program to 


date: 


1. It 


generates 


tremendous  en- 


thusiasm on the part of our salesmen. 


2. Orders for 


merchandise are 


written more completely; that is, for 
groups, not separate garments, and 
the more substantial stores are buy- 


ing in greater depth. 


3. Our field salesmen’s daily re- 
ports on calls definitely retlect the 
dealer’s feeling that the multiple sell- 


ing idea works. 


4. We are getting earlie 
and earlier reorders. 


5. Requests for promotio: 
terial—which is never sent 
an order—is heavier than it « 
been. 


6. An increasing number o 
fired by the multiple selling 
the appeal of the wardrobe-! 
theme to customers, are plan: 
more intensive training of the 
personnel, and countless dea 
staging style shows at the loc 


This is the first time we h 
so concentrated an effort int 
gram to guide and aid the d 
plan, order, promote and sell 
we know will produce mo: 
for him—and us—but all the 
tions are that it will be we 
effort and will point the way 
and better manufacturer-dea 
laboration for intelligent sell: 
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| will be credited to you on your order for 25 or more Streamline Rules. 


ENT ff 


Not just 
during the 


HOLIDAY 
SEASON... 


Construction—High carbon spring steel blade, 6 feet 
long, figures etched permanently on both sides and all 
edges. Case of high grade tempered steel, chrome 
plated. Simplified construction prevents bending, loosen- 
ing or jamming of rule. Precision lock 'freezes'' measure- 
ments when made and blade cannot "creep". 


Each Rule in a genuine pigskin case carrying your ad 
stamped in genuine gold. Individually boxed. 


@ @ e@ but all through the year . . . remind your customers and good 
prospects to remember you . . . and this finely made, long-lasting Stream- 
line Rule will do it. Ideally suited for companies doing business with 
engineers, architects, mechanics, carpenters, contractors and every in- 


dustry where a measurement is needed. 


Let us know how many you will want. We'll 
give you full cost information by return mail. 


FOR 4 SAMPLE—send your request on your letterhead with $3.00 which 


ERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
TWO PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 16 


Factory °¢ Easthampton, Massachusetts 


13 Ways Business Can Lend a 
Practical Hand to Colleges 


Not one of them bids for direct financial contributions. 
They're concerned with the daily tools of business—the 


case histories, sales control forms, films—which you as a 


student too seldom had the opportunity to see and use. 


BY KENNETH DAMERON 


Professor of Business Organization 
The Ohio State University* 


You and your company belong in 
the education picture. When a col- 
lege professor asks for a copy of that 
sales manual, a reprint of an adver- 
tisement, a sales control form, or for 
other business material, cooperate if 
you possibly can. 

This doesn’t mean you should 
answer the postal card inquiry, “Send 
me all you have on the subject of 
sales management,’ or that you 
should not charge (when necessary) 
for some materials. 

Practically all materials issued by 
business can be used effectively as 
teaching aids. Let’s name 13 of them: 


1. Problem and Case Material: 
Most seasoned professors of business 
subjects would rank “problem and 
case material” at the top of the list 
in their requirements for materials 
from business. Problems and case ma- 
terials call for analysis on the part 
of student and teacher. (The profes- 
sor likes this.) “They enable one to 
get at the core of business problems. 
Unsuccessful efforts may be reviewed 
and analyzed along with the success 
stories of business. 

Problems and cases should be use- 
ful to the business firm in its own 
training problem. Incidentally, the 
college professor can be helpful to the 
firm in the preparation of problem 
materials. He can supply the techni- 
que to make the problem education- 
ally useful to the business and to the 
college. 

Obviously the business firm cannot 
go to the expense of supplying end- 
less cases to colleges. It might, how- 
ever, make available a problem from 


*Columbus 10, Ohio 
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time to time, say every other year. 
These problems are of interest to 
teachers of business subjects, econ- 
omists, psychologists, philosophers and 
others. They “cut across” many sub- 
ject areas and, in a silent sort of way, 
point to the need for more integra- 
tion of major areas. It may be asking 
too much but properly handled inter- 
departmental or intracollege (related 
subject matter) seminars would en- 
hance the usefulness of problems and 
cases. 

If convenient, it would be desirable 
if the business executive could meet 
with the class at some time during 
the analysis of the problem. This in- 
vites further discussion of various 
solutions as well as a review of the 
current operation involving the sub- 
ject matter of the problem. 


2. Make Available Research Find- 
ings and Special Reports on Com- 
pany Activities: \Iarket surveys and 
reports and similar studies are of ut- 
most teaching value because of their 
content and accompanying discussion 
of research procedures. 

Curtis Publishing Co. makes avail- 
able excellent reports on a variety of 
subjects. Time has a plan whereby it 
sends reprints of selected articles to 
college professors. 

Some business firms employ uni- 
versity students under the direction 
of their professor to conduct a market 
or opinion survey. This activity can 
be most helpful if conducted on a 
professional basis. Advertising media 
have sometimes made use of this pro- 
cedure. 

Industry may well give considera- 
tion to setting up business research 
“experimental stations” in various col- 
leges and universities. These could 


function in conjunction with bureays 
of business research or with the aid 
of faculty members. Long-iange re. 
search projects could be handled jy 
this manner. 


3. Contests: Contests are rot al. 
ways educational devices. However. 
when a student is given an opportun- 
ity to prepare an advertisement, clos 
a sale, evaluate a business procedure 
or similar activity he is engaging in 
an educational activity. Some of the 
best contests of this type are at the 
local level. For several years the Cin- 
cinnati Advertising Club conducted 
a radio advertising campaign contest 
for members of the advanced adver- 
tising classes at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Local merchants and _ retail 
associations have offered prizes for 
the best Father’s Day promotion, the 
best window display idea or similar 
sales efforts. 


4. Management and Control Forms 
and Devices: Practically all major 
subject areas in teaching business sub- 
jects have need for up-to-date man- 
agement and control forms and de. 
vices. This is doubly true:when new 
courses such as radio station manage- 
ment are being developed. Forms and 
devices used in management and con- 
trol of salesmen, advertising budgets 
merchandising, advertising  agenc 
management, store management and 
personnel are but a few of the cours 
areas needing these materials. Use ot 
some of these forms may require 4 
conference between the teacher ani 
the business executive. In some 1: 
stances a typed statement on the forn 
is sufficient. 


5. Films: The films now available 
to colleges are much better than thos 
of some years ago. There ave mail 
good films on a variety of subject 
of interest to colleges, including sales 
training, production proces 
vertising and sales promoti 
vertising media, the Audit 1 
Circulations, retailing, lighting, 
graving, printing, transportat' 
bearing and other subjects. 

One can’t blame business tor Ww: 
ing to sell, but students sometimé 
dislike films that over-sel!. The! 
create a prejudice against the fm 
and the product. Hence, the firm 0 
teacher should make clear the natutt f 
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run Screen 


Advertise your product dramatically and eco- 
nomically with Spot Movies (film commer- 
cials) in theatres. Movie Advertising com- 
bines sight, sound, action, and color plus 
GIANT SIZE—to give your sales message 
maximum impact. 


The movie audience, attracted by high-priced 
Hollywood talent, is comfortably seated and 
relaxed when your message reaches them. 
This assures virtually 100% attention. 


Today, screen advertising can reach an aver- 
age weekly audience of 45 million movie- 


16,500 
OW- over 45-066 Theatres 


Advertising 


goers, covering almost all cities and towns 
with 1,000 or more population. You can pick 
special markets, even special neighborhoods, 
on a completely selective theatre-by-theatre 
basis. 


TIP TO TV ADVERTISERS 


Make your TV film commercials do double 
duty by showing them in the movies in areas 
not reached by TV. 


Get more information. Call or write our near- 
est office. 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45 St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 


BEACON JOURNAL 


; JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, National Representative 


and purpose of the film and 4 dis. 
cussion following the showing «valvy- 
ate it in these terms. 


6. Sales, Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Literature: Advertising 
campaigns, sales manuals and other 
training devices and media, sales pro- 
motional plans, literature, etc., are of 
great interest and value to students 
and teachers in advertising, sales man- 
agement, retailing, psychology, Eng- 
lish, and newspaper management, 
Business concerns and trade associa- 
tions are generous in making sales 
and advertising materials available to 
colleges. 


7. Field Trips: The field trip speaks 
for itself. Its high interest value, its 
on-the-spot opportunity for students 
to ask questions, its realistic portray- 
al of business at work all combine 
to make it one of the most popular 
of business aids to colleges. 

The popularity of the field trip 
tends to impose extra burden on some 
businesses. Good films may be used 
as a substitute. One of the most in- 
structive field trips ever made avail- 
able to advertising students is the 
“Inside Advertising’ sponsored by 
the Association of Advertising Men 
of New York for outstanding ad- 
vertising students throughout the 
United States. This work in New 
York enabled advertising students to 
explore many phases of advertising. 

Guided trips through retail stores, 
factories, publications, radio and 
other businesses will always rank high 
with professors and their students. 


8. Business Internships: From. the 
time the local school boy washed dis- 
play windows, and dusted and _ar- 
ranged stock to the modern training 
programs, the problem of training col- 
lege men and women for jobs in busi- 
ness has been most important. Busi- 
ness firms through their training pro- 
grams and their provision of oppor- 
tunities for field work, have made 
significant contributions to business 
education. These programs should be 
encouraged and developed. B siness 
firms are urged to provide more op- 
portunities for training either «uring 
the student’s college career o* after 
graduation. For lack of a bette’ term 
the recipients of these colleg:-busi- 
ness training opportunities may e de- 
signated ‘business interns.” ‘] \e di- 
rection and ingredients of t © im 
ternship program will, of cour: . vary 
with the nature and kind of bi -iness. 


9. Visiting Speakers: = Cl» -room 
lectures by businessmen are <eful. 
Their value is enhanced if th~ tim- 
ing and subject matter of th. talk 
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n- 


rticular course and in sev- 


eral become a part of it. For 
this , many professors prefer to 
have same business speaker year 
airtel . ; 

Th is value in members of the 
class ving personal contact with 
eprese: ‘atives of the various depart- 
ments a Dusiness. 


10. Part-Time Teachers from In- 


dustry: Ihe use of part-time teach- 
ers f industry is perhaps beyond 
the helping-hand stage. However, 
business firms should recognize the 
value of this possible association with 
colleges. Colleges should pay profes- 
sional salaries for this service and 
should endeavor to schedule the exec- 


utive rather than the person wanting 
to earn some extra money. The part- 
time instructor from industry often 
supplies the professional know-how 
not always available among PhD’s 
who desire to teach business subjects. 
He may also be of great value in the 
developmental phases of given courses. 


|1. Participation in College Spon- 
sored Conferences and Clinics: 
Some college-sponsored conferences 
and clinics are designed for students. 
Vocational guidance programs, sales 
training programs with _ business 
participants are in this category. 

Ohio State University pioneered in 
the development of conferences and 
clinics intended for business people. 
In these, student participation is in- 
cidental although students are fre- 
quently members of a panel to discuss 
various papers presented at the con- 
ference. They may also be represented 
on the planning committee. 

Each year Ohio State University 
conducts conferences dealing with ad- 


vertising and sales promotion, sales 
management, customer relations, re- 
tail personnel, accounting, personnel, 
insurance and other areas of business 
activity. Each year several thousand 
business leaders attend and take an 
active part in these conferences. This 
provi an excellent opportunity to 
taculty. business leaders, and mature 


stude 


to interchange ideas. 
En University, Stanford Uni- 


versit niversity of Michigan, Uni- 
versit Houston and others con- 
duct © »standing conferences. 


12. “dueating the Educators: Col- 


lege ‘ssors have a vital interest 
in th irkings of industry and are 
eager study first-hand the philos- 
ophy 1 activities of American 
busin: Many professors utilize 
sumn acations to visit business 
conce or perhaps take a summer 
Positic with a business firm. Pro- 
Tesso1 om schools of journalism 
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Be therez 
with Zippo! 


To catch a man’s attention—even 
when he’s off and away ona holiday— 
give him a Zippo engraved with your 
company trade-mark. He’ll see your 
company name with every zip—many 
times a day for years. For Zippo is the 
lighter that men make sure to carry, 
wherever they go. That’s because 
Zippo always lights with a zip—even 
in wind or rain! Yes, wherever your 
client or prospect is—on business or 
pleasure—you can be there with Zippo. 
Send the coupon and see how little 
it Costs. 


gure? 
The One-Zip 
Windproof Lighter 


Ideal for sales incentives 
of service awards, sales promotion 
premiums, business anniversary gifts. 


FREE mechanical service—for life! 


length 


GET YOUR COPY 
OF FREE BROCHURE! 


Please send FREE brochure showing 


Zippo models. 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. 
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IN SALES! 


Year round population now over 890,000 


Look at the golden opportunity that's beckoning on 
Florida's fabulous Gold Coast—a rich, rewarding market 
with over a billion in retail sales and buying income in 
1951*—a rapidly expanding market which includes the 
nation's fastest-growing metropolitan area, Greater Miami, 
which also ranks first in residential building for the fourth 
successive year! 


Learn how economically you can sell this vast year'round market 
through the blanket coverage of The Miami Herald. See your 


S B & F man today. 
na *Sales Mgmt. Survey of Buying Power 


Che Miami Gerald 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, a MIAMI -- An 
Publisher Florida’s Most 


Complete Newspaper 


International 
STORY BROOKS & Market 
FINLEY, 


National Representatives 


Affiliated Stations — 
WQAM, WQAM-FM 


have been especially quick to take 
advantage of opportunities provided 
by newspapers. 

General Electric, Chrysler and 
other firms have set up programs 
whereby a number of college profes- 
sors are invited to spend several 
weeks with the company, studying 
every phase of the industry. In addi- 
tion to plant tours, there are lec- 
tures, seminars and other forma! and 
informal discussions. 

Another significant contribution js 
the American Assembly, a project of 
Columbia University. This Assembly 
takes the form of a program of con- 
tinuing conferences to bring together 
representatives of business, labor, the 
professions, political parties and Goy- 
ernment. 


13. Other Ways in Which Business 
May Lend a Helping Hand +o 
Colleges: The Dayton (Ohio) Ad- 
vertising Club is well known for its 
annual Competition and Exhibition 
of Advertising. This year (1952) 
two students and one professor from 
four colleges in the Dayton area were 
selected as judges. This proved to be 
a rich experience for students and 
faculty. 

Some trade associations at their 
annual conventions have as a pro- 
gram feature joint meetings for 
educators and business people. 

Many collegiate schools of busi- 
ness have advisory councils of busi- 
nessmen. Business participation on 
one of these councils will do much 
to help the college as well as to 
enlighten the businessmen. 

Business firms and __ associations 
find it worth-while to establish 
scholarships and fellowships to en- 
courage study and research in the 
various subjects of the College of 
Business program. 

There are many channels through 
which business may make contact and 
cooperate with colleges. The college 
often takes the initiative. Business 
may wish to take the initiative in 
reaching the college professor. Other 
channels of contact are the Commit- 
tee on Teaching Marketing of the 
American Marketing Association 
(Chairman, Kenneth Dameron, The 
Ohio State University, Columb:is 10, 
Ohio); Alpha Delta Sigma, «dver- 
tising fraternity, national office Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbus, Mo.; 
Gamma Alpha Chi, advertising so 
rority, 6921° Brookside Road, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; local chapters of 
American Marketing  Associ:tion. 
(For officers and location of local 
chapters contact Mrs. Marg ierite 
Kent, American Marketing A-socia- 
tion, 1525 East 53rd Street. Chi- 
cago 15, Ill.) 
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Progress gallops so fast in pig raising that 
if you “take an afternoon nap, you will get 
behind on happenings,” writes Kirk Fox, Editor 
of SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 

Latest startling research comes from Michigan 
Ag Ex Station. Scientists feeding a control group 
of hogs a balanced dtet...found that the addition 
of a detergent brought a sizeable gain in weight. 

It’s stall too early to start feeding your wife's 
dishwater to hogs. Some detergents are harmful 
for pigs. But SUCCESSFUL FARMING will give the 

it detergent recipes to its businessmen farmers, 

oon as possible! 


Farming is a business... . constantly 
carrying on research on new products, 
applications, methods, and techniques... 


Mh # + BK increasing production by mechanization, 

; ~ electrification, labor-saving equipment 

... improving efficiency, quality, and output, 
ge ung higher yields at lower costs. 

{he farm home has kept pace with better farm 

I iess...today equals or exceeds the best suburban 
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Don’t feed dishwater to the hogs yet! 


standards... with functional furniture, the latest 
draperies, floor covering, decor . . . rumpus rooms, 
outdoor barbecues, landscaping. The wife of the 
businessman farmer is today’s best customer for 
better quality merchandise. 


Best class market... is the SuccEssFUL FARMING 
audience of 1,200,000 families, with nearly a million 
concentrated in the fifteen agricultural Heart states 
on the best U. S. farms, 
with the best soil, largest 
property investment, 
most modern machines, 
the highest yields and 
incomes. The average 
SF subscriber’s yearly 
earnings easily exceed 
the national farm average by 50°% and more. 

General media merely fringe this choice market, 
and tv touches it lightly. Nothing reaches so much 
of the best of it as SuccessFuL FARMING—the one 
medium needed to balance national advertising 
effort, deliver maximum sales. For full facts, call the 
nearest SF office. 

MEREDITH PUBLISHING CompANy, Des Moines... 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


SPECIALIZED MERCHANDISING APPROACH: Showrooms are important tools to help 
Canadian wholesalers sell the Armstrong line on the basis of merit—quality, design, speed 


of turnover—and to build strong retail channels of distribution. This one is in Montreal. 


Based on an interview 
by A. E. Ecke with 

F. M. RITTS 

Manager, Export Division 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


Wholesaler Is Key to Armstrong's 
Sales Growth in Canadian Market 


Most of the basic management and operating policies that 


have earned a strong position for Armstrong floor and wall 


coverings in the U.S.A. are being applied north of the 


border. But there are significant differences between the 


two markets that must be, and are, taken into account. 


Walk into any retail store handling 
Armstrong Cork floor and wall cov- 
erings in any city or town in Canada 
and you'll find that it is modernized 
with colorful displays and that the 
same merchandising methods are used 
as in stores selling Armstrong ma- 
terials in the United States .. . and 
you'll be told that the 1952 sales out- 
look is very bright. 

The push behind the retailers ? 

Armstrong in Canada has a whole- 
sale distribution setup similar to the 
one it has in the States . . . whole- 
salers who 

. are specialized sales managers 
concentrating on the Armstrong line. 

... have specialized product knowl- 
edge. 

.. have a definite feel of the Can- 
adian market and can develop market 
potentials. 

...can establish an effective sales 
coverage program. 

...can build strong and effective 
retail channels of distribution. 

...have a specialized merchandis- 
ing approach. 


. have the ability to train and 
direct their own and the retailer’s 
salesmen. 

When Canada opened its doors to 
floor covering imports early in Janu- 
ary, 1951—<losed since 1948—the 
Armstrong Cork Co. Export Division 


— - 
ie... — 


in Lancaster, Pa., immediately went 
to work to set up a system of whole. 
sale distribution for Canada, which 
is similar to that in this country. By 
September, 1951, 11 wholesalers were 
handling Armstrong linoleum, felt- 
base, wall coverings and sundries in 
nine key Canadian cities from coast 
to coast: Montreal, Toronto, Port 
Arthur, Winnepeg, Regina, Leth- 
bridge, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria. 

Combined sales of Armstrong sub- 
sidiaries operating abroad, converted 
to their equivalent in United States 
dollars, amounted in 1951 to $24- 
409,823, producing net earnings of 
$756,392, as contrasted with tot 
sales of $16,159,200 and net profit 
of $506,163 in 1950. A substantial 


x. ae 
RETAILERS, TOO, ARE SPECIALISTS: Wholesaler salesmen train them to sel! 


wall coverings as products. They are provided with potent sales tools to sell as 
really like to be sold. Shown here is the Henry Morgan Co. display room in 


sor and 
ontreal. 
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CLEUS... 


felt DYNAMIC, powerful and 


é in concentrated, the ABC City Zone is the vital 

coast E 

Port business portion of the vast Los Angeles 

a metropolitan area. It accounts for 58.6 per cent 
Sub of the area’s total population and 

erted 


71.8 per cent of total retail sales. 


EXPLOSIVE IMPACT drives 


your advertising message home when you use 
the one Los Angeles newspaper that concentrates 
its huge circulation in the Los Angeles 

ABC City Zone to give you thousands upon 
thousands more readers in this vital profit 

area. That newspaper—the profit newspaper 
of the profit market—is the Los Angeles 
Evening Herald-Express. 


al 


F-» the full poner of the press 


| °“THIERALD-EXPRESS 


tomers 


nel. Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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portion of that gain, Armstrong man- it | 


agement reports, is credited to jn. J +U! 
Y 7 G t T H d It creased sales in Canada. It is esti. J tr 
OU ve 0 0 an mated that 1952 sales will be ecually JR is ! 
as good—or better. lan 
: T | Canada’s growing importance as ple 
og 0 iS ne an industrial nation has been recog. JU" 
a o£ nized by Armstrong for some time, this 
The company has shared in this ine J "0! 
dustrial development for 48 years by JB !0° 
; : ; demonstrating to Canadian customers ( 
.. window pieces that feature anything the value represented by many of the [fp the 
as seasonal as Sacramental Wine for commodities made by Armstrong men & " ' 
Passover are seldom this ambitious. and women in Spain and the United and 
Dimensionalized, illuminated States and, in more recent years, to Car 
(there's a flasher behind the bottle) some products made in the Dominion. res 
and lithographed in full color, it features Armstrong Cork Canada Limited, - 
a novel construction. Ships flat, yet sets up with headquarters and asphalt tile “0 
in one single, easy motion. Powerful manufacturing plant in Montreal, is fi 
; . not a branch of the Armstrong Cork JB 
and highly effective but not too ‘ : a Stim 
— Co. It is a wholly-owned subsidiary, o 
= expensive despite its short term managed and staffed by Canadians and 
with THE use because this is one of two tea TM x ha a 
Fil YOUR cuP wines : Its president, C. Dudley Armstrong, FR 
fuel IN KOSHER almost identical displays... is the principal link with the parent FF se 
company in Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A, 9B” 
and the responsible head of the busi- JF _ 
Sales Engineered by ness. The company’s resident head is Ca 
| John G. Kent, vice-president and gen- JR 
CSONSOLIDA TED eral manager. 
The Floor Division, under the | 
Lithographing Corporation | direction of Donald H. Creech, im- 
MEMBER OF THE POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE | po rts and sells all Armstrong floor 
i Wiitien ‘aad Minis. Wk Cave Ot, Carte Mace C1 | and wall covering products for Can- & 
Sales Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, Lovisville and Tampa | adian distribution. Linoleum and felt. JR >‘ 
base are sold to wholesalers who dis- JR"? 
tribute them, in turn, to retailers. & aa 


Resilient tiles are sold through con- a 
tractors just as they are on this side — ra 
of the border. Asphalt tile, cork tile, fF Me 
Linotile and Canadian-made rubber 
tile have gained favorable acceptance 
in the Canadian market. 


COVE 
| Wh 
stric 
W 195 
« The C dian Market } alyz 

e publish a newspaper > are eee ia 

Wou 


that sells a market Most Americans think of Canada sin 


not as a foreign country but as 4 Can 


4 1 alli | friendly neighbor of the United si 
ad T /2 milion peop e | States, F. M. Ritts, manager of the we 
° onic | Armstrong Export Division, points nea 
with 2 billion dollars out. This, he says, is correct up to 4 aa 
certain point. People living north ot “a 

to spend the border are very close to the United 
States. Their thinking parallels that § 
of Americans living in states adja I Eve 
cent to the border and they have more & ,, 
in common with these near neighbors 
than the same Americans have with 
their countrymen living in ateas hav- forr 
ing different climates and diverse sec prox 
tional interests. late 


tion 


S nua 
= tror 


our newspaper is read in 3 out of 5 


homes in Nebraska and Western lowa | On the other hand, Mr. Ritts J yi. 
points out, Canadians possess a strong our 


| national pride as well as a sincere Bc 
‘ ein ; an 
Omaha World-Her ald | allegiance to the British Evpire. WP ter, 


They are proud of their phen nenal Brel 

| industrial growth and are deter:nined -» 
249,247 Daily—253,394 Sunday (Publisher's Statement Sept. 30, 1951 to hold what they have gained Bch 
y( " P Although Canada is larger than § me 
the United States in total land area, 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 


M 
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B is maae 


s quotas 


ao in the 


Bit has a jpulation of only 14,065,- 
§ 490, Anc since so much of the cen- 
S eral and northern part of the country 


5 of mountainous timber- 


land, approximately 90% of its peo- 
ple live within 200 miles of the 
United border. It is through 
this “belt” of concentrated popula- 

S tion that Armstrong’s wholesalers are 
located. 

Ot se, Mr. Ritts admits, when 
the new nadian market opened up, 
it was game” for all linoleum 
and felt-base manufacturers. Three 
Canadian companies, located in Mon- 
treal, \\ already established sup- 
pliers. And other U. S. manufactur- 
ers equally interested in the new mar- 

S kets made the situation a truly com- 


Armstrong lost no 
time an aggressive sales 
and promotional program under way. 


petitive one, But 


vetting 


“The Armstrong Cork Co. has for 
many years merchandised floor cov- 
erings manufactured in the United 
States tactories through its wholly- 

B owned subsidiary — Armstrong Cork 
§ Canada Limited,” Mr. Ritts says. 


How Market Was Analyzed 


beginning of 1948 very 
‘strictions were placed on the 
mportation of these goods, although 
which had been established 
permitted the importation of a limited 
number of our products. For the next 
three years the work we were able to 
Canadian market on floor 
\ was extremely limited. 
When we learned that import re- 
strictions were to be lifted early in 
1951, we immediately began to an- 
alyze the conditions at that time and 
conducted a study to determine what 
would be the best approach to an im- 
proved merchandising program in the 


severe re 


coverings 


C anadian market. There were a num- 
ber of an | factors as well : 
some unfavorable ones to be hes 
into consideration in determining the 
progran which we should follow. 
“The heavy overflow circula- 
tion in Canada of United States 
Magazines such as The Saturday 
Ev ning Post, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, American Home has resulted an- 
nually high volume of inquiries 
trom Canadian ‘public for in- 
) formation about Armstrong’s flooring 
— Our radio program and 
| ‘ater our television program had also 
j Stmulat considerable interest in 
ic Prod.cts, particularly in eastern 
a Nis apparent customer in- 
wee uraged us to make a com- ‘| 
— survey to find out whether 
{Hot it would be advisable to mer- 
chandisi products through our 


subsidia 


Armstrong Cork Canada 
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This Is Quite A Handful Too | 
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, re. BD Zicea | 


me 4 YOUR CUP > With THE 
} N KOSHER WINE 
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J 


. there are no 


seasonal Te: on its use. Also 
flasher-equipped, identical to its twin 


in every other way — but featuring 


a brimful glass in place of the bottle. 


Thus one unique construction, plus 


one slightly split press run, delivers two 
different product presentations. If your 


display problem can be solved 
by a two-in-one solution 

like this, have your next point 
of sale campaign... 


Sales Engineered by 


CONSOLIDATED 


Lithographing Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 
Cove Rd 


Main Office and Plant Gler Carle Place, L 


Sales Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville and Tampa 


EDITORIALLY, from a standpoint 
of news coverage, special features, 


syndicated writers and comics, the Courier-Express has 
the strength which compels thorough readership and 
insures the effectiveness of your sales message through- 
out the great 8-County Western New York Market. 


BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


Western New York’s Only Morning 

and Sunday Newspaper 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


Limited, which has been manufactur- 
ing asphalt tile in Canada since 1947 
and which maintains branch offices in 
the principal cities across the nation; 
or if we should work through estab- 
lished wholesalers in the floor cover- 
ing line. In conducting this survey, 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S Canadian 
Survey of Buying Power was used 
to analyze the market potential in 
the various regions. 

“After a review of all factors in- 
volved, it was decided that we would 
establish in Canada, if possible, a sys- 
tem of wholesaling quite similar to 
the plan followed in the States, using 
the Canadian company and its per- 
sonnel in the Floor Covering Depart- 
ment as a potent factor in assisting 
in the recommendation and selection 
of wholesalers for the different trad- 
ing areas. Wholesalers who were 
strategically located were selected 
and approached with the proposition 
of participation in the program for 
their respective areas.’ 

With the establishment of whole- 
sale distribution across the nation, 
Armstrong immediately launched a 
campaign to assist the wholesalers in 
creating a demand for Armstrong 
products in the Canadian market. 
Two radio stations to broadcast 


the company’s “Theater of Today” 
were added: CFRB, Montreal, and 
CJAD, Toronto. They are part of 
the CBS network in the States. 
Television, Mr. Ritts says, is a 
likelihood within a year or so, as tele- 
casting facilities become available. In 
the Province of Quebec, advertising 
and promotion have a difficult twist. 
Since 80% of the population there 
speaks French, advertising must be in 
two languages: English and French. 


The Advertising Program 


Armstrong Cork Canada Limited 
conducts its own advertising program 
on all products which do not come 
into the consumer field. Working 
with one of Canada’s foremost ad- 
vertising agencies, Harold F. Stan- 
field, Ltd., Montreal, its advertise- 
ments are regularly scheduled in 
publications which reach leading 
architects, engineers and top men in 
industrial fields. 

Wholesalers are supplied with sales 
promotional literature, displays, news- 
paper mats, samples and other sales 
tools which are available to United 
States wholesalers. Recently arrange- 
ments were made to have literature 


and catalog inserts of the var sus pa 
terns printed in Canada in beh Eng. 
lish and French, for distrib:::ion by 
wholesalers among retail out!>:s, 
All Canadian wholesaler <:iesmep 
are selected with great care, and are 
trained for competitive selline. They 
are given a course of training which 
extends over a period of months jp 
the factory in Lancaster ani in the 
field. Thus they become a pai: of the 
composite personality of the corpora. 
tion and reflect its spirit ad: 
and forcefully in their cont 
prospective customers. 
Training films prepared for use in 
the United States market for training 
wholesaler and retailer salesmen are 
shown by Armstrong men as a means 
of having the individual salesman be- 
come more familiar with the methods 
of manufacture, successful retailing 
and other pertinent suggestions, 
These include the sound movies, 
“The Linoleum Story” and “Beauty 
by the Yard” which present the story 
of manufacturing quality goods. In 
addition, there is a sound slidefilm, 
“The Top Floors,’ which presents 
the manufacture of Linotile and rub- 
ber tile; ““The Installation and Man- 
ufacture of Asphalt Tile” which isa 
complete story on that product, and 
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sets-in-use in the South 
Bend market than before 
TV! .... Hooper Surveys 

for Oct.-Nov. 1951 compared 
with Oct.-Nov. 1945 prove 
it. Morning up 6.8, afternoon 
up 8.0 and evening up 4.4. 


Television is still insig- 


77 To nd Wh a 


nificant here because no consistently 
satisfactory TV signal reaches South 
Bend. Don’t sell this rich market 

short. Wrap it up with WSBT radio. 


30 Years on the Air 
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‘ler salesmen are trained to 
rain retail salesmen — to 
specialists and equip them 
or and wall coverings as 
Wholesalers are provided 
lay units for Armstrong 
ings, wall coverings and 
use at retailer meetings. 
iler salesmen and mechan- 
ers for the retail trade are 
opportunity to attend the 


» Laying School in Lan- 


school which has been in 
for many years to teach the 
ethods of installation and 

with the use of actual 
and individual participation 


tual laying of floors. Regular 


scheduled for the branch 
Armstrong Cork Canada, 
are supplemented by peri- 


odic trips to Canada by members of 


the Floo: 


Products Department of 


the Export Division. 


In Montreal the 


Canadian com- 


pany has a school to train asphalt tile 
layers. Floor contractors’ mechanics 
regularly attend the classes which are 
conducted by Ken Tremblay, a grad- 
uate of the Armstrong Laying School 


in Lancaster. 


Bilingual, he conducts 


classes in both French and English. 
Canadian floor covering retailers 
have the opportunity to consult with 
the Armstrong Bureau of Interior 
Decoration in Lancaster on any of 
their decorating or design problems. 
The Canadian program is supple- 
mented by meetings of the wholesaler 
groups during which there is a 
presentation of the complete Arm- 
strong line with informal question 
and answer sessions, to give the whole- 
salers an opportunity to have their 
personal questions answered. 


Attend U. S. Meetings 


The owners and general managers 
of the Canadian wholesale companies 
are always invited to the Armstrong 
Cork annual conventions of the 
United States wholesalers, to give 
them the benefit of the programs 
which are prepared for the sole pur- 
pose of assisting wholesalers in the 
management and operation of their 
establishments. 

Armstrong in Canada is also active 
at fairs, trade shows, architectural 
meetings and home furnishings mar- 
kets in Toronto and Montreal. Dis- 
plays are put up and Armstrong 


salesmen are always present to answer 
all questions. 

To help keep Armstrong widely 
and favorably known, the Armstrong 
News Bureau in Lancaster supplies 
the Canadian company with authori- 
tative information on the company’s 
products and activities with the press, 
and performs a variety of related 
functions in publicity and in the gen- 
eral field of public relations. 

In short, Armstrong’s production 
and merchandising policy is “to man- 
ufacture the best products that can be 
produced economically and efficiently 
and to sell them on the basis of merit 
to those to whom price, while impor- 
tant, is not the only factor that 
counts, but with whom performance, 
quality, design, pattern durability, 
speed of turnover, etc., are also given 
due consideration. 

“While the growth of the sales of 
United States-made floor and wall 
coverings in the Canadian market has 
not been fantastic,’ Mr. Ritts points 
out, “it has been satisfactory. It is 
our firm conviction that the program 
which we have laid out based on key 
wholesalers and backed by practical 
management counsel on the ‘how’ of 
sales-building, gives us a sound basis 
for future growth.” 


Salesmen are paid to SELL 


oe NOt Worry! 


When United Van Lines moves your personnel, they 
can keep their minds on their jobs! United Pre-Planning 
and Follow-Thru takes over their moving problems 
1 gets everybody comfortably settled on schedule. 
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BWith Care Everywhere . 


r peace of mind ... when you plan to move one man 
en—call your helpful nearby United agent, listed in 
classified phone book, and at your service! 


WHAT WILL THE MOVE COST? 


Write for FREE Rapid Rate Calculator 
. it will help you determine 
moving costs. We will also send a 
new Moving Kit, containing 
many helpful moving hints. 


ee 


a 
ited VAN LINES. .. 


.. Over 400 Agents in U.S. and Canada 


Without obligation, please send 
Rate Calculator and Moving Kit. 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


Mail this handy coupon 
today, without obligation 


United Van Lines, Inc. 
St. Louis 17, Mo. 


Weatle Whit fu. 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


and Other 


What's Ahead for the Petroleum 
Refining Industry? A market data 
guide published by Petroleum Re- 
finer, which gives a forecast of 1952 
domestic expenditures, estimated to 
exceed $1 billion. Figures include 
construction and modernization of 
refineries, natural gasoline and petro- 
chemical plants, equipment and sup- 
plies for maintenance, catalysts and 
chemicals. Data on foreign refining 
construction and facilities are also 
provided. These lists of plants in the 
U.S. A. are included: operating re- 
fineries, operating natural gasoline 
plants, petrochemical synthetic rub- 
ber plants. There is information on 
what gas and oil refining plants buy, 
together with a partial list of equip- 
ment used in refining processes ; how 
they buy, and who in the plants buy 
and specify. Write to T. W. Nelson, 
Vice-President, Petroleum Refiner, 
3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston 6, Tex. 


Your Salesmanship: Can It Be 
Improved? Information on a home 
sales training course released by 
American Business Men’s Service, 
Inc. It includes essentials in sales- 
manship, the approach simplified, 


Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


proof-demonstration, closing process, 
sales letter writing, public speaking, 
territorial procedure, personality de- 
velopment, memory training, charac- 
ter analysis applied to salesmanship. 
Write to Stanley S. Frazin, Presi- 
dent, American Business Men’s Serv- 
ice, Inc., 416 S$. Lombard Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 


Cake Mix Survey: A merchandis- 
ing study conducted among members 
of Grocer-Graphic Panel to deter- 
mine not only the distribution but 
the shelf position and package front 
of brands of cake mixes in the Great- 
er New York City Area. It reveals 
that a basic similarity in distribution 
exists among the various cake mix 
brands, that similarity being the mar- 
ginal difference between each partic- 
ular brand’s distribution in inde- 
pendent outlets and chain outlets. 
Variations in methods of display em- 
ployed by individual stores of a par- 
ticular group or groups are almost 
negligible, for among all types of 
stores the frequency with which the 
“By Brand” method is used through- 
out the entire cake mix section is al- 
ways well above an 80% share. Bet- 


“CONSUMERS REACHED AND SOLD 
BY SIOUX CITY NEWSPAPERS" 


Regardless of how good a product or a service may be, or how clever or 

hard hitting advertisements are, volume sales cannot result unless enough 
people are told about that product or that service, and are 
induced to buy it,’ says Lew Pardee, vice president of 
Cartan & Jeffrey Co., food broker in Sioux City, lowa. 


In the retail trade area* serviced by our company,'' con- 
tinues Mr. Pardee, ‘the Sioux City Journal and Journal- 
Tribune newspapers are continually reaching and selling 
consumers and potential consumers the products we dis- 


Lew Pardee 


tribute. Results show that Sioux City Journal and Journal- 


Tribune advertising pays off with — sales." 


*Sioux City A.B.C. Retail Trade Area 
(49 counties in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota). 
Population—818,400 "Buy Minded" people. 


ter than half of all stores display 
cake mixes at eye level. Among jp. 
dependent stores the above-eve-leyel 
position is employed by 30 to 40% 
of the stores, while among chain 
stores, where the eye-level position js 
most widely used, the above-eye-level 
position holds the smallest shave, with 
the below-eye-level position account. 
ing for 20 to 35%. The service type 
of store shows a marked tendency ty 
employ the above-eye-level position, 
while self-service stores maintain, toa 
marked degree, the eye-level position, 
Write J. Wilfrid Megargee, Busi. 
ness Manager, Grocer-Graphic, 38 


Fourth Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 


Want to Build Up Sales in North. 
ern Ohio? A booklet put out by 
WGAR radio station presents what 
is called a “MerCHAINdising Plan.” 
It tells the story of six selling factors 
in one sales-building program that 
moves merchandise. Principals in the 
plan include WGAR and two leading 
national grocery chains, A & P and 
Kroger: Exclusive point-ot-purchase 
displays go up for one week in 197 
stores. The radio station’s personali- 
ties appear at sales meetings and store 
promotions. Product stories, pictures 
and news of sponsor activities are 
featured in the station’s merchandis- 
ing publication. The plan is promoted 
continuously through on-the-air and 
newspaper publicity. Write to Julius 
Glass, Promotion Manager, WGAR 
Cleveland, O. 


Men, Markets and Media: A bi0- 
chure released by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., advertising management for the 
American Chemical Society Publica 
tions. It describes the complex market 
created by the 24 chemical and proc: 
ess industries — a multi-billion-dollar 
maixet for chemicals, equipment, ra’ 
materials and instruments. Each year 
they buy over half of all raw me 
terials purchased by U. S. industr 
Each year they spend over S0U0,0U 
000 on research and development. lt 
includes current market data on pro 
duction and capital expenditures wit 
in these industries; describes the buy: 
ers and specifiers of this market- 
chemists and chemical engineers wh! 
build and run the chemical and proc 
ess industries; shows why /»dustrié 
and Engineering Chemistry s prot 
sional audience is a great concentré 
tion of buying power in these indu® 
tries, and discusses the workmateri# 
included in it, its circulation, sv? 
scription renewal rate, and inquill 
returns. Write to Merald Lue, Vice 
President, Industrial and Engineerit § 
Chemistry, 330 W. 42nd St., Neve 
York 18, N. Y. ; 
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(continued from page 27) 


mail, in scores of business papers and 
in executive magazines; for displays, 
exhibits. films and other media, NCR 
now spends, world-wide, more than 
$3 million a year. . 

But apathy and then outright op- 
position are not easily overcome. 
Store salespeople did not like the 
implication that the new machine was 


a ‘“thief-catcher.” And even store 
owners thought it reflected some- 


how on their ability. NCR had to 
break the cash-collecting habits of 
centuries. 

3y 1886 Patterson had only five 
full-time agents. They were begin- 
ning to get the things sold, how- 
ever. The Founder thought all five 
could learn from the experience of 
the others, and called them in from 


Joston, New York, Washington, 
Chicago and Denver. 
Because the men “owned” their 


territories, they didn’t mind spilling 
a few beans: The Chicago man told 
how he not only sold saloons but a 
cash register for each bartender in 
them. Another showed machines in 
a hotel room, where prospects could 
study them without distraction. 

Patterson, pleased, decided to hold 
a sales meeting annually. 

By 1887 the registers were being 
sold to 10 lines of business—the most 
important of which were restaurants, 
grocery and drug stores. Sales were 
expanding so fast, in fact, that some 
agents worried already about “sat- 
uration.’ They may have thought 
the Founder a bit cracked when he 
said “a register can be sold for every 
+00 people in the United States.” 

But in this instance he was much 
too cautious 


Far from "Saturation" 


In 1952 NCR will turn out its 
tive millionth National machine. Of 
these—some of them more than a 


half-ce: ry old—probably four mil- 
lion sti!! ring up the world’s busi- 
ness 

And t a survey of merchants in 
12 U. cities, completed in 1949, 
showed that only 559% used one or 
more N«tional registers: 12% com- 
peting -egisters, and 33%, none at 
all. Projecting against 1.7 million 
retail establishments in the country, 
W. H. Finigan, NCR’s market re- 
search director (a department started 
in 1940) figures that 560,000 retail 
Stores still are virgin prospects. 
MAY 20, 1952 


How are Patterson's Successors Doing? 


Instead of Patterson’s one-to-400 
ratio, there was in 1949 one cash 
register for every 65. But of 2.5 mil- 
lion National registers now used in 
the U.S.A. only 800,000 have seen 
service less than 10 years. About 
500,000 have been at work 11 to 
20 years, and more than one million 
for at least 20 years. 

The 12-city survey led to the 
launching of a Class 21 register, 
priced at $400 and up, to enable 


L. S. McCallister, assistant sales man- 


next to John Wilson in 
domestic sales. The two of them direct 
cash registers and supervise other lines 


ager, ranks 


smaller stores to keep the same 
records as do larger ones on the 
Class 6000, which sells above $1,200. 

Meanwhile, NCR _ figures that 
every sizable business needs an ac- 
counting machine . . . and everyone 
who must add needs an adding ma- 
chine. 

Stanley Allyn sees the immediate 
market for accounting machines as 
being created, about one-third each, 
by new users and applications; by 
obsolescence of NCR’s own machines, 
and replacement of others. He is 
intrigued by their versatility. In Los 
Angeles recently he found NCR’s 
Class 31 bookkeeping model help- 
ing to meet the problems of 80 
different lines of business. 

NCR gave birth to its first ac- 


counting machine in 1921, but being 
a cash register outfit, was slow to 
legitimatize the child. Until World 
War II, only Allyn and few others 
fought for its recognition. (He re- 
gards accounting machines as “the 
machine tools of business: You can 
run a store without a cash register. 
But you can hardly run a_ busi- 
ness of any size today without an 
accounting machine.’ ) 

In 1941 only $8 million of the 
then $41 million domestic volume 
was in these machines, and the pro- 
portion abroad was even smaller. 

But then Uncle Sam brought his 
blessing. During the war, for three 
years, cash register production was 
banned, except for military custom- 
ers. However, WPB permitted limit- 
ed civilian manufacture of account- 
ing machines. A WPB study showed 
that one such machine in one year 
saved 11 times the man-hours re- 
quired to produce it . On their 
ability to produce more data faster 
and more economically, foreign gov- 
ernments now release the dollars with 
which to buy them. 

NCR accounting machine sales to- 
day are greater than its entire dollar 
volume a decade ago. The need for 
business to mechanize to meet grow- 
ing costs has been met with improved 
machines and a larger and _better- 
trained force of men to sell them. 


Accounting Machine Battle 


The accounting machine market 
is vast and largely untapped. But 
competition is vastly tougher than 
in cash registers. Here NCR com- 
petes, among others, with all four 
of its rivals in the Big Five of busi- 
ness machines: Burroughs, IBM, 
Remington Rand, and Underwood. 

Although NCR does the largest 
share of industry dollar volume in 
new cash registers, its share of ac- 
counting machines is said to be 30% 
and of adding machines only 10%. 

But given the products and the 
service for them, NCR has set out 
to do a “cash register” job all 
around. 

Other members in this lusty, hard- 
selling industry ray have something 
to say about this. 


Can NCR outsell them? 


This is Part | of an article in three parts. 
Part II will appear in Sales Management 
June |. 
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THE CAR.. 


. @ 1952 Lincoln, comes to a stop in a corner window of Filene's department 


store, Boston. Lincoln-Mercury dealers took the theme ‘Modern Living" and cross-promoted 
with Drexel Furniture Co. and department stores to merchandise functionalism and simplicity 
in fashions, home accessories, autos. Promotion has covered 10 states, will soon move west. 


Lincoln Lures Prospects 
By Relating the Unrelated 


Big new Lincolns in department store windows? Autos and 
home furnishings related items? When Lincoln-Mercury 
and Drexel Furniture hitched their promotion to ''Modern 
Living,’ 6,000,000 saw the relationship — and the cars. 


Within 24 hours after a 1952 
Lincoln was driven onto the main 
Hoor of a Philadelphia department 
store, Strawbridge & Clothier, a 
nearby dealer sold two Lincolns. In 
Boston, a Lincoln was shown in a 
corner window of Filene’s, and 
straightaway a window - shopper 
bought it. Parked in the Lazarus de- 
partment store in Columbus, Ohio, 
one morning, a Lincoln was sold in 
the afternoon of the same day. The 
same thing happened in Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Houston, 
Dallas, Fort Worth. 

Automobiles in a department store ? 

Lincoln-Mercury and Drexel Fur- 
niture Co. have launched a merchan- 
dising promotion called ‘Modern 
Living,” whereby Lincoln automo- 
biles are placed in department store 
windows and main floors, surrounded 
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by Drexel’s “Perspective” furniture 
line. Key to the promotion: function- 
alism and simplicity—the new trend 
in “Modern Living.” 

With a new kind of luxury car 
based on functionalism of design 
Lincoln worked up the ‘Modern 
Living” sales idea, offered it to the 
Associated Merchandising Corp. and 
other department stores as a tie-in for 
a complete store promotion of fash- 
ions, furniture and home accessories 
—all aimed at “the new, casual mode 
of U. S. living.” 

To insure all-out store cooperation 
for the idea, Lincoln invited AMC 
suppliers of fashion and home acces- 
sories with products keyed to the basic 
“Nlodern Living” concept to tie in 
with promotion. Drexel, whose pro- 
motion of “Perspective” lines of fur- 
niture is aimed at the “luxury through 


THE STAR . .. TV star Ed Sullivan (right) 
is greeted by Baltimore's Mayor D' Alesan- 
dro. Sullivan, emcee of Lincoln's “Toast of 
the Town" TV show, travels with the Lincolns, 


functionalism” market, joined Linc- 
oln-Mercury to provide the promo- 
tional spearhead. 

To make the promotion doubly at- 
tractive to stores, L-M added the im- 
pact of one-day personal appearances 
in the stores by television star Ed 
Sullivan, emcee of Lincoln-Mercury’s 
“Toast of the Town” show. 

Here’s how the TV tie-in works: 
Ed Sullivan tells his nation-wide 
CBS audience that he’ll be making a 
one-day personal appearance in ‘X’ 
city at ‘X’ store for “Modern Living 
Day.” Prior to his personal appear- 
ance, local Lincoln-Mercury dealers 
and the department store cooperate 
in advertising “Modern Living Day’ 
through radio, TV and newspapers. 
Dealers send out mailing pieces, al 
range for the display cars. 

When Sullivan arrives, he i 
greeted by the mayor and other civic 
officials. (In Wilmington, Del., he 
was met by the governor.) Next 
comes a parade of ’52  [ncolns 
through the city’s main stre:t,. and 
up to the front entrance of ‘he de- 
partment store. Meanwhile a | incoln 
has been in the window or »5n the 
floor of the store. 

Result: publicity, good w ‘l, 
creased flow of traffic, prospec 5, buy- 
ers. 

Traffic estimates indicate th .* more 
than 6,000,000 people in 10 ~ities— 
from Massachusetts to Texa:—have 
already seen the new Lincoln : :roug! 
department store showings. 

In the fall, “Modern Living _ heads 
for the West Coast. 
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A NEW TROUBLE-SHOOTING 
MARKET RESEARCH SERVICE 


DO YOU NEED: 


(1) Information on statistical source material, public and private? 
(2) Informed guidance through the maze of government statistics? 
(3) Back data on economic trends for specific markets? 

(4) Help in setting sales quotas? 

(5) To know the location of good markets (and bad)? 


(6) To know the current volume of business in your industry? 


RECENT SPECIAL STUDIES: 


|—Analyzing the Impact of Television on Motion Picture Admissions 
by Areas. 


2—Forecasting Residential Construction Activity by Areas, 1950-60. 


3—Calculation of Value Added in 1951 in 20 Industrial Classifica- 
tions, by Counties. 


4—Analysis of Boom Areas in 1951. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
Tabulations For Your Sales Areas of Market Data From the New 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
1952 Survey of Buying Power 


“OR THE REALLY TOUGH CONSUMER AND INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
PROBLEMS 


Consult 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


headed by Dr. Jay M. Gould, Research Director of the Sales Management 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 
AT 432 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 16, MU 4-3559 


MEDIA ... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


A. F. A. Plans 48th 
Annual Convention 


A full-fledged examination of the 
television advertising picture is sched- 
uled in a special session at the 48th 
annual convention, Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, June 8-11, Wal- 
dort-Astoria, New York City, accord- 
ing to Robert Gray, director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Esso 
Standard Oil Co., and general con- 
vention chairman. 

The meeting, to be held Wednes- 
day morning, June 11, with Eugene 
S. Thomas, vice-president in charge 
of television, George P. Hollingbery 
Company, New York City, as chair- 
man, will present seven outstanding 
speakers, who will discuss current 
developments on the general theme, 
“Television Takes Stock of the Fu- 
ture.”’ The speakers represent national 
advertisers, agencies, TV networks 
and production authorities. 


Speakers and their subjects include: 

Raymond F. Guy, manager, radio 
and allocations engineering, National 
Broadcasting Company, ‘“Taking the 
Mystery Out of Ultra High Fre- 
quency Telecasting.” 

Henry Schachte, director of adver- 
tising, The Borden Company, ‘What 
the Television Thaw Means to the 
Advertiser.” 

Charles E. Midgley, Jr., manager 
of broadcast media, Ted Bates, In- 
corporated, “What the ‘Television 
Thaw Means to the Advertising 
Agency.” 

Fred M. Thrower, vice-president 
in charge network sales, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, “What the 
Television Thaw Means to the Net- 
works.” 

Walter Craig, vice-president in 
charge of radio and television, Ben- 
ton & Bowles, Incorporated, ‘“There’s 
No Business Like TV Show Busi- 


ness. 


FARM JOURNAL AWARDED Citation of Merit by Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia 


in observance of the magazine's 75th anniversary. 


Here (left to right) are Harry 


F, Jones, vice-president, Campbell Soup Co.; John LaCerda, public relations; 
Graham Patterson, publisher of Farm Journal; Harold LeDuc, Poor Richard Club 
president; U. S. Senator George D. Aiken; J. Warren Kinsman, vice-president of 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Martin W. Clement, on the board Pennsylvania R.R. 


George T. Shupert, vice-pres’ lent, 
Peerless Television Productions, Ip. 
corporated, “Films May Answer Ty 
Problems of the Future.” 

John E, Fetzer, chairman, Tele. 
vision Code Review Board, Kalama. 
zoo, Michigan, “Television Belongs 
to the Public.” ; 

In addition to these scheduled 
talks, there will also be an initial an. 
nouncement of the results on a na- 
tion-wide survey now being made on 
“Where TV Produces the Most 
Sales.’ This study is expected to re- 
veal new and basic marketing infor- 
mation of value to all advertisers. 

Other meetings at the convention 
will center on advertising problems, 
with some forty speakers whose talks 
will develop the general convention 
theme, “Better Advertising — More 
ficient Advertising People.” 


LYMAN HILL joins the Agency 
Division of the Keller-Crescent Co., 
Evansville, Ind., to become manager. 


“Happy Homemaking" 
For Modern Romances 


“When that young, brand new 
bride has to get out of bed, put her 
little feet on the cold floor and make 
tracks to the kitchen and go to work 
—that’s when we want to start sell- 
ing her,” is the way one advertiser 
puts it. This is the basis for Dell’ 
new “Happy Homemaking”’ service 
which, in conjunction with’ 1/odern 
Romances, is being established to 
reach all brides in the top grocer) 
markets of the country 30 days after 
marriage—as a special free service t0 
both the brides and the grocery prod- 
ucts advertisers of Modern Romances. 

Now, for the first time, says Dell, 
grocery products advertisers vill be 
able to reach America’s newest home: 
makers with their selling messazes 0 
a regular through-the-year basis. 

“Happy Homemaking” is a bro 
chure full of condensed, basic house 
hold helps, designed especial'y 10 
brides. It will give the bride prac 
tical cooking, shopping and ouse 
hold information written from the 
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B cery markets—the class ‘“A”’ 


Principals of that 
agency, Gordon E, Hyde (left) and Kenneth 
W. Plumb (right) have joined D'Arcy Ad- 
S vertising Co. as vice-presidents and members 
of the operating board, New York office. 


FROM FEDERAL 


view of the brand new home- 
maker. 

The booklet will be mailed to the 
bride’s home a month after her mar- 
riage, when she has returned from 
her wedding trip, and is ready (or 
should be) to set up housekeeping for 
the first time. 

First issue will be out with this 
June brides and will reach 
the country’s top 170 gro- 
markets 
which account for one-third of the 


year s 


those in 


1 U.S. population and 45% of retail 


§ crocer) 


sales. These 500,000 brides 
represent a $400,000,000 a year mar- 


} ket for grocery products. 


This market has greatly expanded 
since 1940 as a result of an unprece- 


| dented 20 million marriages. For ex- 


ample, Dell points out, the proportion 


fof women 18 and 19 years old who 


syngas. 


are married is 51% greater than in 
1940. In that year, 21.7% in this age 


| group were married, today the figure 


. ’ 
. ( 
1S 31.9%. 


Among women 20-24, 
there has been a 31% increase, and in 
i. 36 


the 25-29 group, the married women 
rose trom less than three-fourths to 
| nearly 86°. Today, over 40% of all 
| married women are under 35. They 


“hee : 
do the purchasing for more than 15,- 


iemdieaddanhaceeer a 


ee ee 


VU0,000 tamilies and represent a mar- 


ket of r $15 billion in food sales. 
) Married women under 25, alone, 
comprise a $5 billion food market. 
Special Offers 
Wi t will contain no advertis- 
ing, “Happy Homemaking” will be 
exclusively for the use of Modern 
Romar advertisers. The brochure 
will recommend their products in the 
} rocery held, and will list special of- 
fers such as redemption coupons and 
recipe booklets. 
The ew service is a logical ex- 

tensior Dell’s Modern Romances 
activities 
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Provides 


America’s youngest married 
idience. Its readers are only 
id on the average, and 77% 


woman 
Rs 
23 yea re 
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since that magazine already: 


are already married. Almost 40% 
have children under five. Medern 
Romances believes that it is becoming 
daily more important for the adver- 
tiser to reach these younger married 
homemakers at a period when they 
are forming their household buying 
habits and brand preferences. So, in 
addition to providing its own concen- 
trated market of young homemakers, 
Modern Romances is now providing 
this service for the newest homemak- 
ers of all—brides. 


ROBERT F. BUGGELN, who has 
headed advertising for the New York 
Herald Tribune and for Esquire, Inc., 
is appointed advertising director for 


the Miami (Fla.) Daily News. 


FACTuary Notes 
Radio, TV Sponsors 


A total of 166 advertisers are ac- 
tive in TV network programming, 
and 132 sponsors have regularly 
scheduled radio network shows, ac- 
cording to listings in the new quar- 
terly edition of The FAC Tuary, pub- 
lished by Executives Radio-T'V Serv- 
ice, Larchmont, N. Y. 

The figures represent a numerical 
increase in sponsors for both TV and 
radio over January totals which 
showed 163 sponsors in network TV; 
124 sponsors in network radio. 


Program totals reveal 158 regu- 
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JOHN D. THEES, for last four years 
retail advertising manager, New 
York Herald Tribune, has been 
appointed new advertising director. 


NET CHANGES Frank White (left) 
resigns as president of Mutual Broadcasting 
System and joins National Broadcasting Co. 
in executive capacity; Thomas F. O'Neil is 
elected MBS president and continues in his 
post as board chairman of the network. 


larly scheduled sponsored programs 
on TV networks, as compared with 
202 sponsored programs on _ radio 
networks. The totals show a numer- 
ical drop of nine TV programs and 
a gain of two radio programs over 
January of this year. The January 
totals showed 167 TV programs and 
200 radio shows. 

FACTuary listings also show 90 
advertising agencies currently active 
in network TV; and 82 agencies in 
network radio. 


Sponsor Classification Totals 
TV and Radio Networks, April, 1952 


Sponsor Classification TV Radio 
Automobiles & Accessories ... 13 5 
eRe 9 8 
GION So sscraweg lay yee 6 2 
CONIMEGHE. 6.5 oes iesiayretere onions 7 4 
Cosmetics, Toilet Requisites .. II 8 
Drugs & Drug Products ...... 14 «12 
Foods & Food Products ...... 33-26 
Gasoline & Lubricants ....... 4: 8 


Home Furnishings, Appliances. 23 II 


LRP OU RN PNNN iin. eras Ran clare eects roe 
on, RO Or ace ! 5 
Jewelry & Accessories ....... 6 I 
Miscellaneous ........:..5.... 6 8 
Be, ee eR ree 3 2 
Religious Groups ........... 3 8 
Soap, Cleansers, etc. ........ 9 (.) 
NMMGEO? « oc.aviturcmiareceeie I 7 


Total Sponsors, April, 1952.. 166 132 
Total Sponsors, January, 1952 163 124 


99 
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HERBERT J. DONOHOE, formerly 


Eastern advertising manager, is 


new advertising manager, Argosy. 


First Pocket Size 
Business Magazine 


Quick Frozen Foods, 14-year-old 
industry, will begin publication of a 
pocket edition in June. Said to be 
the first pocket edition of a business 
magazine, this 24-page supplementary 
issue of Quick Frozen Foods’ big 
first-of-month regular edition will ap- 
pear on the 20th of each month. 

Advertising rates will be the same 
in the pocket edition as in the regular 
one, but advertisers taking six-time 
schedules can go into the new edition 
at 40% of the rate. Circulation of 
Quick Frozen Foods is currently 
9,500, C.A.A.; subscription will rise 
from $4.00 to $5.00 a year. 


“Publishing frozen foods informa- 
tion twice a month,” says E. W. Wil- 
liams, publisher, “has become neces- 
sary because of the fast growth of 
this industry. There are new devel- 
opments almost daily in new prod- 
ucts, marketing, new processes and 
the spread of distribution of frozen 
vegetables, concentrates, fruits, poul- 
try, meats, seafoods, specialties. - 


Life for Latins 
In Spanish Edition 

Tackling a foreign language — 
though not a foreign market — for 
the first time in its publishing career, 
Time, Inc., will circulate a Spanish 
edition of Life for the Spanish- 


FRANK BELLUCCI is new adver- 
tising manager of People Today. 


EDWARD F. LETHEN, JR., ap- 
pointed to the newly created post 
of director of sales extension for the 
CBS Radio Network, now in effect, 


speaking countries of Latin America, 
beginning in January, 1953. 

The Spanish edition will be pub- 
lished every Monday with editorial 
content from the current issues of 
Life. It will be similar to Life in 
format and will be printed in Chi- 
cago. Its Life-size advertising pages 
will be designed to appeal to Latin 
American readers. First year circula- 
tion is expected to exceed 100,000, 

Edward K. Thompson, managing 
editor of Life, will head the Spanish 
edition’s special editorial staff. Pub- 
lishing head will be Edgar R. Baker, 
managing director of Time-Life In- 
ternational. Advertising rates have 
not as yet been established. 


INDUSTRIAL SALES AND INVENTORY TRENDS| | 


1939—1952 


Poh k 4 
Manufacturing Inventories 
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Billions of Dollars per Month, Seasonally Adjusted 
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Manufacturing Sales Adjusted 
for Price Change 
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Manufacturers’ sales in April amounted to $22.3 billion, 
sonally adjusted), but in terms of 1939 wholesale prices for manu- 
factured goods this would represent $10.9 billion of shipments, 
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somewhat more than double the 1939 level. Shipments : 
ary have slackened somewhat, while inventories rema 
The lag in shipments affects both durable and non-du 
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